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TWO LOVERS. 
A skiff swam down the Danube’s tide, 


Tell me, my dearest heart, said she, 
What present shall I make to thee? 


And back her little sleeve she stripped, 
And deeply down her arm she dipped. 
He did the same the other side, 

And laughed and jested with bis bride. 

“ Pair lady Danube, give me here, 
Some pretty gift to please my dear.”’ 
She drew a sparkling sword aloft, 
Jast such the boy had longed for, oft. 
The boy, what holds he in his hand ? 
of -white pearls a costly band. 
He binds it round her jet black hair, 
She looks a princess sitting there. 

“ Fair lady Danube, give me here, 
Some pretty gift to please my dear!" 
Once more she tries what she can feel ; 
And grasps a helmet of light steel. 


On bis part, terrified with joy, 
A_ golden comb fished up the boy. 


Woe! she falls headlong o'er the sie. 
Damme Baaube ensiches boih from sight. 
They most stows oct ia he wares 
‘And mountains hide tbe sunset gleam.” 


And when the moon in heaven did stand, 
The lovers floated dead to land, 
He one side, she the other. 


i 
THE BARRED UP ROOMS. 
wens piney Say aes See So eeey are A evenion, end 
branching 


it was mid-day, when a train on one of the numerous 
the London-bridge terminus, puffed and shrieked 


lines from 
up to a somewhat ificant station a few miles from town. A y: 
and wi descended from a irel-class 


beautiful lady, without attendante, 

“ Any lo, , ma’am ?”’ inquired a porter, stepping up to her. 

“ A small black bag: nothing else.” 

The bag was found in the Sn Se ee: Bo yen, A family, 
who appeared likewise to have arrived at their , closed round 
the van and were tumultaous over a missing trank, and the lady drew 

and accosted a stolid-looking lad, who wore the railway un 
‘ far is it to the Maze?” 

“ The Maze 1” returned the boy, in a sulky tone : “ that’s Lord Level’s 
place, ain’t it? It be a matter of two mile.” 

“ Are there carriages to be hired ?” 

whe TL Sy meee ale cc teal 
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the road, down them stairs. But if yer wants the fly, 
. It have been hooked by them folks as is a 
: they writed on here yesterday for it to be 
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confirmed the assertion that there was no prospect conveyance, ex- 
cept this fly, when the family had done with it—which might be in about 
two hours. 

The lady shook her head, impatiently. “Can you come with me to 
the and to show me the way?” she asked of the surly boy. 
““The surly » willin a ee 

to walk. - . 

“Now, which way d’yer mean to got” began he, when they emerged 
from the station. “ ee ae > oe lng Se 
mile, ; and there’s the field way, and it’s a sight nearer.” 

“Meee serving the ball. He everybody. And he tosses 

« runs at f° 
“iS eclaeteencenies objectionable eB chose 

80 ao ? 
the road ; and the boy strode on before her with bag. In dae time 
came to the Maze: a low, straggling, sort of building, 
gable ends, more like a commodious than a no- 
bleman’s seat. A room seemed to have been run up here, another yon- 
der, a third somewhere else, without any regard whatever to outward 
sppearance or inward regularity. It was exceedingly retired, and a 
Co teeet tent ond anne and thick trees. 
the gate, open, teechine all dhes 103 side-path. : 
sent a 
«alah of net going s that,” replied boy, marching with- 
no use to on, 
out to tarn : “ the old gentleman and lady gota out 0 the way, 
and the is deaf, I think. Last time I came up here with 
® parcel, Lrung at it till I was tired, and then I kicked at it, and no- 
TE it and put down the bag. A ser- 
Vea Sees guuedeeves up, came forward, and stared. 

“Is Lord Level within ?” ing the lady. 

“ My Lord’s ill in bed,” replied the woman: “he can’t be seen or 
spoken with. What’s wanted of him?” 

“ Are there no other servants, do you know?” inquired the lady of 
ay > et 5 py ~ 

“I ’t think so. There’s the missis.” 
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Tt found its way to the alarm. She looked scared, doubting, and 
finally turned and flew through a back beard 


“How much am I to pay you?” inquizved Level. 

The boy paused. “ Yer bain’t obliged to pay eeciog” 

hat is the charge?” repeated Lady Level. 

“The charge ain’t nothing. If folks like to give anything, it’s gived 


She smiled, and a her paree, gave bim half-a-crown. He re- 
—_ a — ree spit a ; it meee 
no pulling up one leg trousers, slipped it into 
_ “Bat, I say, don’t yer go and tell, over there, as yer gived it me,” 
jerking his head in the direction of the railway station. “We ain’t let 
take nothing, and there’d be the yall lot of ’em about my ears. Yer 
won’t tell?’ ‘ 
“No, I will not tell,” replied Lady Level, laughing, in spite of her cares. 
And the Degen young porter in embryo, giving vent to a shrill 
whistle, which might have been heard at the two-mile station, tore away 
a8 fast as his legs would carry him. 
The girl came back with a quaint old lady. Her bair was white, her 
exion clear and fresh 
they bad been in her youth. She looked in doubt at the visitor, as the 
servant had doae. 
“T am told that some one is inquiring for my lord.” 
“ His wife is inquiring for him. I am Lady Level.” 

There was no mistaking that severe glance, thore haughty tones, and 
the old lady curtseyed to ~~ “Ob, my lady! that I should 
is ao 

” 


{ 


live to receive a Lady Level in prepared state! My lord said you 

were ia foreign parts, beyond seas. 
“I returned to England yesterday, and have left my servants in town. 

What is the matter with Lord Level 2” 

“ That your ladyship should come to such a bouce as this, all ungar- 


nished ! and ———I beg your pardon, my lady, I cannot take you through 
these back ” she added, corteeyia for Lady Level to go out 
again. “ go and open the front y 


Lady Level, in the midst of lamentation, was ushered into a long, low, 
uacarpeted room, very bare, chairs and a large table being all that it 
contained. “It is of no consequence,” said Lady Level ; “I have not 
come to eee the house or furniture ; I have come only to see Lord Level, 
and may not remaia above an hour or two, I cannot tell. You are——” 

“ My name is Edwards, my lady. I was housekeeper in the late lord’s 
time, and, when a young woman, I had the honour of nursing my lord. 
Since the late lord’s death, I and my brother, Jacob Drewitt, have mostly 
lived here : he used to be the house steward.” 

Lady Level took off her bonnet and cloak, and threw them on the 
table : she looked impatient and restless. “ Where is Lord Level’s room ? 
show me to it.” ‘ 

Mrs. Edwards marshalled her up-stairs, speaking of Lord Level in a low 
tone. He had received a hurt to his knee when out ees it bad 
induced attacks of fever, deepening at times into slight delirium. Queer, 
in-and-out stairs they were, with loo: Sow tarnings. She 
pate Gwwcpes tee deer ef -sized, room: on the bed 

ay Lord Level, bis eyes closed. 

“ He ts off in a dose again, my lady,” she whispered : “ he is sare to go 
to sleep whenever the fever leaves him.” 

“ There’s no fire!” exclaimed Lady Level. 


“The doctor says there’s not to be any, my lady. In the opposite 
room to this, scross the passage, there’s a good one. It’s my lord’s sit- 
m when he is well.” 


housekeeper left the chamber as she spoke, scarcely knowin 
she stood on her head or heele,so completely was she confound: 

this arrival of Lady Level’s—ani nothing fit to entertain her! She 

ber head and her bands full just then, had Mrs, Edwards. 

As Lady Level moved forward, ber Gress came in contact with a light 

. peet it. The invalid started and raised himself on his elbow. 
“ Why !|—who—is it?” 

“ It is I, Lord Level,” she said, advancing to the bed. 

He looked strangely amazed and exed ; he could not believe his 
own eyes ; staring at her as though he would discover whether she was 
Oe ree waemen te Catton en. 

“ Don’t you know me?” returned Lady Level. 

“ What the———-what brings you here?”’ he slowly ejaculated. 

“I have come to speak to you. I———” 

“Why are you not still in Germany, where I left you?” demanded 
Lord Level. 

oe ee tae Nose dateo Menarenong tee eng | eat eteas i” 

“ Who gave you leave to quit it?” he exclaimed, raising his voice to 
anger. Dia 


me over. I did not travel alone: Mr. and Mrs. ved 
at the place accidentally, and I returned home 

Level, we must have an explanation: I bave come here to tell you 
— things ; one is, that I will no longer submit to be treated as a 
cl —_ 


“ Blanche !” he sharply interrupted. 
“ Well?” 


“ You will leave this house, now, at once, and go back to whence you 
came.” 


“I will not,” she replied. “I will not leave England again at &ll, and 
I will not go from here unti! I have had an explanation from you. If 
you are too ill, I will wait for it.” 

“ You cannot wait here.” 

“ Lord Level, I will.” 

mee fem evwety a “ Where are the servants t” 

“ Ia London, at an . When I got there yesterday morning,” she 
continued, slowly and steadily, “I drove to your soca 

“Rooms!” interrupted Lord Level. “ What rooms?” 

“The rooms whence you dated your letters to me.” 

A flash passed over Lord Level’s hardened face. “ You—went— 
there r 

“I went there.” 

They continued to look et each other : Lord Level as though he could 
not credit what she said ; bis wife with a brow of haughty, condemning 
par a aoe oe ns hen Ss mee 7. 

ination ; nothing p! og or satisfac ; at length Lord e 
worked bimself into's retarn of the fever, hie became 
aw! — wandering. Lady Level grew , and loudly rang the 

She started with astonishment when it was answered, and with diffi- 
culty recognised Mrs. Edwarde, She was attired in ber gala dress of 
days long gone by : a short, full red petticoat, and a chiatz gown 
above it in festoons, high-heeled shoes, buckles, snow-white 
with worked “ clocks,” ese iepiod ae ae 
black mittens. And so long as y Level stay never saw ber 
but in thie costume. 

“Ishe out of his mind?” gasped Lady Level, terrified at her lord’s 
words and restless motions. 

“ It is the fever, my lady. Dear, dear! and we thought him so much 
better to-day |” 

« has occurred to agitate his lordship,” exclaimed the sur- 

when he paid his afternoon visit, and was made known to Lady 


“ We were speaking on family affairs, and Lord Level grew excited,” 
was the reply. 


if you please, put off such, until he is better. 

“ How long will that be first?” asked Lady Level. 
+ “I can’t say: it may be a week, or it may be a month : when once 
these ‘ fevers get into the system, it is difficult to shake them 
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, and ber eyes were black and piercing as ever | d 


“ You sent me word you had met with an accident, and that brought waste wee betes ams 


words cf re- | name {—Luey, in 


— 


eat co much in my life: when I lived here first I couldn’t but stare, when 

dinner and supper out o’ their rooms. Missis always shows 
to » for tear I shonldn’t do enough—dida’t you see 
me in and show me to-night? It’s the same with i 
butter, bread, cheese, nothing comes amiss to old Drew'tt. T a 
as ’ bacon, if there's a slice, toasted every morning for his 


“ He keeps pretty well to bis rooms,” observed Mr. Sandera. 

“He don’t come out of ’em for days ther when my lord’s not 
here,” returned Deborah, “ His rooms is all at the back ; first there’s 
his sitting-room, then there’s his bedroom to the side of it, and then 
there’s other rooms further on, which ain’t no concern of mine, for I 
don’t have to clean ’em.” 

Mr. Sanders caught her up. “If you don’t clean ’em, who does?” 
“Nobody, that I know of. If rooms is empty and not lived in, they 
don’t want cleaning.” 

“ What’s the good of rooms being kept empty?” debated Mr. San- 
ers. 

“T don’t know what’s the of an , for m rt,” 
Deborah. “I asked missis Bongit — was an tpn sy 
aod she said she and master had uo need to use ’em, and iy lord was 
hardly ever down.” 

“It’s @ long way to carry it, all up to Mr. Drewitt’s parlour,” said 
Timms, as Deborah took up the tray. , 
“T thought it a dreadful long way when I first bad to do it, but I’m 
used to it now,’ was Deborah’s “ There's along these passages 
and up the stairs, past my lord’s room, and down that has passage to 
the door, and then, through the door, there’s another before 
722 come to their Fa I have often wondered why they dido’t ve 
a their meals in some of the down stairs rooms, like 

ans. 

wei. ov were real gentry, they’d do it,” assented Timms, as Deborah 

He wot 1 smooth and fair up-stairs,” was Deborah’ 
when she returned. ‘ My lord and my lady isat it, like tooth and nail.” 

“ What!” uttered Timms. “ = 

“ Quarrelling hard. I heard them as I carried the tray his door, 
and I heard em as I come back. I’m sure it was loud enough and sharp 
enough for blows to come eer wasn’t a lord and a lady.” 
“I don’t believe you,” said Timms, affecting wy 

“ You can go and listen,” retorted Deborah. “Is she of a cranky 


“a as 
“No. He is, though; and lous passionate, if he’s out.” 
“He! Then it’s uot looked upon as such in this Medd ge oy TE 
master and my missis talk, Lord 1s just a angel upon earth.” 

a !” cried Timms, with a sniff. “How long bas Lord Level been 


ill 
“Tt was a week, or yy Be for it, when my lady came down. He 
was out on horseback, and may Ap aig Bae te. 
’Twas pothing, the doctor said, if he would only be quiet, fast 
et: t his lordship wouldn’t be quiet and woulda 
, and rich dishes, 





q *t fast. 
he would bave up to him, and then the fever 

came on.” 
Timms bad torsed her head indignantly when Deborah su that 
she might go and listen. Strange aay, rose supper 


“T only got in at the tail of the dispute,” she whispered to Sanders. 
“ My lady said something cutting, if one might judge by the sound, for 
ed thi cad eee nk eee room with a bang that 
shook his ; and he——Well, Mr. Sanders, if you will excuse my mention- 
ing such a thing, be raved after her with an oath, I suppose it’s over 
OO ndela meetta net) es eee ae 
The household went to rest. It was the Sere ae toe 
Dewitt bad tele hb ion an ee Edwards and Mr. 
Drewitt had taken it in tarn to sit up with him: bat bis health had con- 
siderably improved, and this night he was left alone. Silence, prebably 
, had reigned in the house for two hours, and it had struck one 
o'clock, when wild calls of aan, ures the ringing of bis bell, 
Lord Level’s chamber servants rose y ae terror in 
= ‘Those cries of fear came not from their lord, but from Lady 
e 
th on his shoes and his pantaloons, hastened thither ; 
Timms, in a huge shawl, o; her door ead canght hold of him as be 
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sarprised b 
With scant ceremony, he thrust himself into the room where they sat 
his purple and scarlet cloak, which had come unfastened, trailing bebi 
him, and face scared and chapfallen. 
Mr. Ravensworth rose in displeasure. 
“T must a I muet see you,” cried the Major, putting up his 
prem if in deprecation of bis intrusion, “ it’s on a matter of life and 


“T have finished my breakfast,” said Mre. Ravensworth ; and she rose 
and left them . 
The close up to Mr. Ravensworth, his false teeth actual! 


major 
chattering. “I told you what it would be,” he uttered; “I 
preteen ~ > age sire aechae  pe down there. She has 


attempted his 
Mr. Ravensworth at him in inquiring doubt. 
“ By George, she has! They hed a blow-up, and she has stabbed him. 


$ , in the Bride of Lam——” 

ytd Mn.puevensmeethy Cooly Guntting whstaed te meget Was weed 
ru .{Ravensworth, major was 
ony Tpetttamehiete caremietan ae woes of real life ! 
rt my mes ber ye fg Level’s, or has it not?” 

“ He is I tell you. One of Lord Level’s servants—Sanders, 


“ Do, dear hasten down! oy iggy Peety de Ag eye 
Lord Level : he has been stabbed in his bed. am terrified out of m 
senses. “ Biancus Lave.” 

“ Now, she bas done it,” whispered the major again, his stony 
turned on Mr. Ravensworth in fear and dread ; “as sure as thot ber 
name’s Blanche Level, she has done it! Who else would attack Lord 

“ Have you learnt any details?” 


Moree As much as the man knew. He ea) were awoke by 
cries in middle of the eit and found Lord Level bad tec nabbed 
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“ I wouldn’t go down if you gave me a hundred pounds a mile, poor as 
{ am, ead tbat would make » thourand pounds! Look what a fluster 
I’m in, as my cloak for me, and 


. “If you hada b- 
_—- wike, just petite 

None gga peat emrnaatacac & point to get to her. 
a very great deal for Level, quite as much ase 


brother would. bas deepest X 
~2" ele aad aoe tne i ‘Cea eee) tide hee 


teke 
cried Timms, as | done it, ehe must be parted from him ; or, the next thing, will be murder 
s 


How did you hear there had been a disagree- 


| 
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“ Sanders Jet it out. He eaid the women-servants heard Level and his 


wife hotly disputing last night.” 

“ Where fe bandere Y” 

“In your hall. He wanted to go back at once, but I brought him 
here, hopiog to send word by him to Blanche that you would go, You 
can have him io, and hear bis accouat of the affair.’ 

Mr. Ravensworth did so, listening in silence, “Lady Level must 
have been greatly terrified,” he observed, when Sanders had finished. 

“Ob, very much indeed, sir. My lord had quite fainted; and she, 
nearly. We got the su , and I wanted to go to the station ; 
there is one, not a mile the bouse ; but I was not allowed.” 

‘Major Carlen glanced significantly at Mr. Ravensworth. 
by: Could any one have got in, Sanders?”’ inquired the latter, “any as- 
” 

“Why, there’s the curiosest part of the affair, sir : there was no sign of 

such ; we found the doors and windows properly secured, as they bad 


been when we went to bed, so we don’t see how anybody could have got | 


in. If they did, they must bave been let in and let out again, and 
noise made over it.” aad a 4 

“Do you suspect any one in the house ? . 

fer Why—no, — there’s nobody we like to suspect,” returned Sanders, 
coughing dubiously. 

“The servants—— 

“ Ob, there's no servants to do such « thing,” interrupted Sanders, io 
a decided tone : aud Mr. Ravensworth feared they might be getting near 


” 


dan ground. ? 

“Is Lord Level in rt?’ he asked, changing the subject, | 

“No, sir ; uoless fever ld come on. What some of us did suspect, 
sir,” the man, apparently wishing to make a clean breast of it, 
« wy lord can have pose ye yo : ann ao J. eu, 
for the edness had | m, e was quite collec! 

The sl was not 60 dangerous as Mr. Ravensworth had imagined. 


“ Has any inetrument been discovered *” he asked. . 

“Ob sir ; a clasp-koife, with a small, sbarp blade. It was found 
on the foot in my lady’s room, which opéns from his lordship’s.” 

Mr. Ravensworth wrote a rapid word to Lady Level—tbat he would 
be with ber that evening—and gave it to Sanders, ‘“ You won't tell that 
I wouldn’t go, you know,” whispered the major to Mr. Ravensworth ; 
“ gay I coulde’t.” ; 

“What excuse can I offer for you ?” 

save arged Senders to bald hie tongue’ 
I have to ongue. 

It phony night when Mr. Ravensworth reached his destination, so 
far as the rail would take him. There he found Sanders and the fly. 

“ Is Lord Level better ?”’ f 
.. “He is off bis head, sir, and there are two doctors with him,” replied 
the man. “My lady is pretty near beside herself too.” 

“ Have the police been called in yet?” 

“No, sir, no chance of it: my lord and my lady won’t have it 

” 


y I'm in bed with the gout. 


Now, as it may appear, and firmly impreseed as Mr. Ravens- 
worth was ee ee er roe 
voice, a look in her cowotemance, as spoke the last few sentences, 


that he did not like. 
him 


“ 


Her manner was evasive, and she did not look 


openly 
ere you in bis room when it 

“Oh dear no. When I came down to the Maze, a bed was made up for 
me in the chamber next to bis; his dressing-room, I believe it is, at 
ordinary times when he stays here; and I was in bed there, and asleep.” 

« Asleep?” repeated Mr. Ravensworth. 

“Fast asleep. Till something woke me: and when I got into Lord 
Level’s room, I found—I found—what had happened.” 

“ Had it just happened *” 

“Just. I was so terrified. After! had called the servants, I think I 
fainted. Iam not sure. Lord Level fainted.” 

* Bat did you see no one? no stranger?” 

Sbe shook ber head. 

“ Nor heard any noise ?”’ 
| J—thought I peard « noise; 1am positive 1 thought so, Aod I 
| heard Lord el’s voice.” 

* That you puorely would hear. A man whose life bas been at- 
tempted, would not be likely to keep silence. But you must try and give 
me a better explanation thao this.’’ 

She made no reply. 

“ You say something suddenly awoke you. What was it?’ 

“T can’t tell you,” repeated Lady Level. 

“ Was it a noise?” 

“N—o; not exactly. I cannot say precisely what it was.’ 

Mr. Ravensworth deliberated before he e. “ Mydear Lady Level, 
this will not do. If these questions are painful to you, if you prefer not 
to trust me, they shall cease, and I will go back to town as wise as I 
came, without having been able to afford you or advice. I 
think you could tell me more, if you would.” 

y Level burst into tears, . Ravensworth took ber hand, and re- 
samed in a low tone: * | cnane Geese, Ramen Soba to you a true friend. 
If you will let me be so, if you will confide in me—Blanche, come what 
may, 1 will stand by you.” 

There was a long silence. Mr. Ravensworth did not choose to break 
it: he bad said his say, and the rest remained with Lady Level. 

“He isa bad man, and he bas made me hate him,” she broke out. 
“ Arnold, I wish I had been in that fire, before I had ever married him !” 

“ Bat will you not tell me what ocurred ?” 

“T have you,” she answered, “ I was suddenly roused out of m 
sleep, and then I heard Lord Level’s voice, ‘Blanche! Blanche!’ 
went into bis room, and saw the blood upon his night-shirt sleeve, for he 
had thrown the clothes off, and he told me he had been stabbed. Oh, 
how I shuddered! I cannot think of it now, without feeling sick, ready 
to faint,” ehe added, a shiver running through ber frame. 

“ She do it?—nonsense!”’ thought Mr. Ravenworth to himself; “ she 





done. no more did it than I did.” 
“lt an old fashioned dwelling,Sanders,” remarked Mr. Ravens-| ‘‘‘ Blanche, come here,’ he said to me. I don’t know how I obeyed: 
worth, when they arrived before the door of the Maze. I was terrified to go near him ; terrified at the sight. ‘Don’t scream; 
“ It's the most awk’ard turn about place inside, sir, come here,’ he repeated, and when I hed him he hed out his 


ronan saw. But 
my lord never lives here ; he only pays promiscuous visits now aad then, 
and brings no servants. He was kept prisoner here, as may be said, 
teeengh bamicg of his knee, and so my lady came down, and we 
are staying here temporary, and putting up witb all sorts of incooveni- 


Who lives here in " 
“ Pwo old retainers of the Level family, sir : both 
upon, she especially. She dresses up like @ pictur.’ 
Waiting inside the door to receive Mr. Ravensworth, was Mrs. Edwarda. 
could f. | take his eyes from her: he 
had 


Bf 


of em sights to look 
’ 


; au notes 000, ep0eeS — 
Sanders’s words, “ dresses up like a pictur,” were exempli- 
deemed the style of dress completely gone out of use, but 
it was before him, worn by a living woman. She 
dropped bim a stately curtsey, that would have served for the prelude to 

court minuet in the palmy days of Queen Charlotte. 
tleman expected by my lady *” 


myself, sir.” 

Taking a siete xe slab that stood against the wall—there was 
no otber light—she conducted him through the passage, and, turning 
down another which stood at right angles with it, halted at the duor of 
ould you be to take, sir? and I'll order it 


5 


of the old school, and hospitable, she would not 
hope you will, sir: tea? coffee? or supper ?——” 
“One cup of coffee, then.” 

She dropped another of her ceremonious curtseye, and opened the door. 
“The gentleman you expected, my lady.” 

It was the loog, bere room, spoken of before; singularly bare and 
empty it looked to Mr. Ravensworth : as he walked forward, bis head 
narrowly escaped the beams in the low ceiling, for he was a tall man, 
4 longs Een yeeet in the grate, half way down the room, and in an easy- 
cbair before it reclined Lady Level—asieep. The door was remote, the 
housekeeper’s movements and voice were soft, and they bad failed to 
arouse her. Two wax-candles stood on the high carved mantelpiece, and 
the table, black with age, behind Lady Level, was without a cloth. 
Everything about the room was dreary, but the fire, the lights, and 
Blanche Level. 

Should he awaken her? He looked at her and deliberated. Her feet 
rested on a footstool, and her head lay on the low back of the chair, a 
cushion under it. She wore an evening dress of lavender silk, trimmed 
with white lace. Her neck and arms looked cold and bare in the dreary 
room, and they were only relieved by the lace, for she wore no orna- 
ments, not a bit of gold or silver was about ber—except her weddiag- 
ring, Was it ble that she had attempted the life of him who 
put that ring on? There was a careworn look oa her face, now, as She 
slept, which took from her beauty, and two indented lines rose in her 
forehead, not common to a girl of twenty ; her mouth was slightly open, 
showing ber teeth, and very pretty teeth were Lady Level’s. No, 
thought Mr. Ravensworth, guilty of that crime she never had beea! 

Should he awake ber? A coal fell on the hearth with a noise, and 
settled the question, for Lady Level opened her eyes. A moment’s 
dreamy unconsciousness, and then she started up, her face crimson. 

“ Ob, Arnold, 1 beg your pardon! 1 must have dropped asleep. How 
good of you to come!” 

With a barst of tears she held out her bands, and Mr. Ravensworth 
cl them and kept them. But now, pray 
shallow heads into deep water, you sentimental youn 
think you bave found  mare’s nest, His friendshi 
were bers in no common degree, 
of too exclusive a nature for e 
Level, or to any other Bianche in the w 

“ Aroold, I am so miserable! I am so 


“ He was os 
not find a ready one. “ Somethin: 
come in his stead, and see if I cou 


readers, and 
his ry 


P and 





kept him, and be 
be of any use to you.’ 


* Have you heard about it? Did papa tell you?” she asked, in a 
r. 
“ He told me what little he knew. Bat it appeared most extraordinary 


to both of as.’’ 


“Sit down,” she cried, withdrawing her hands, “ I am quite forget- 


myself to keep you + tanding,’ 


“rn you sit dowo, Lady Leve!,” he returned, drawing a chair near to 


hers, ‘ You look ill and fatigued.” 


“Tam not ill ; unless uncertainty and anxiety can be called illness. 


leat here, listening for you, and sleep ove: me. Have you dived !” 


“Yes: bat your housekeeper insists on being hospitable, and will send 


me in a cup of coffee.” 


“ Did you ever see a0 complete a picture? Like those we admire in the 
old frames,” 
Rh you describe to me this—the details of the business I came to | j 


“Lom trying to put it off,” she said, with a forced laugh—a 
that caused Mr. Ravensworth involuntarily to knit his brow, for it 
of insincerity, “I think I will not tell it you till morning light,” 

“T mast leave again to night, The last up-train that passes—”’ 

“Ob, but you'll stay all night,” she interrupted in a uervous tone 
“ Mra. is you up a bei somewhere.” 


ness about Lord Level ?” 
3) Sh koow ‘ei it ay te ied Lady Level. “ He has been at 

tacked stabbed. I keow it nearly frightened to death.” 

« By whom was it done f”” it “ 

¥ "t kaow,” she repeated 


and that no one could have got io. 








don’t go dipping your 


on 
bat bis love for bis own young wife was 
ven a fraction of it to stray to Blanche 
frightened! Why did not papa 


Mr. Ravensworth searched for the excuse and did 
requested me to 


“ Well, we will disooss that by-and-by, What is this unpleasant busi- 


ageia, “They say the doors were fast, 





left arm—it was the right that was wounded—and laid bold of my arm 
and grasped it like a piece of irom, ‘Stop here,’ he reiterated ; * don’t 
make a disturbance ;’ and there he held me. He seemed to fear that I 
should alarm the house, and kept me there to prevent it.”’ 

* Por long?” 

“It seemed long to me; it may not have been above two or 
minutes: and my arm—look at it, Aroold.” She raised the lace of 
sleeve, and exhibited her arm, high up, above the elbow: it 
with the pressure, “ You see how tight his grasp must have 
soon he loosed hold, and I saw he had fainted. I rank the bell ; I 
the house with my cries : he bad told me not to scream, but I 
help it: besides, he might be bleeding to death. After the servants 
came, a fell over my sight, and I am not sure but I fainted; they 
can te 

“ Well, this is a better explanation than you gave me at first,” said 
he, encouragingly : acd she bad spoken more — 
ance of disguise. “Do you think it was Lord Level’s 
first aroused you?” 

“No ; ob no; it was not—at least—perhaps it was. It—I can’t say.” 
She had relapsed into evasion o, and it set Mr. Ravensworth - 
ing. He leaned forward towards her. . 

“Tam going to put a question, Lady Level, and you must of course 
answer it, or not, as you please. I can only repeat that any confidence 

ou repose in me shall never be betrayed. Did Lord Level inflict the 

njary oo himself?” 


“ that was impossible,” she freely answered ; “it must have been 
done for him?” . 7 ? 


. 
: 


2 + weapon, I hear, was found in your room.” 

“ Yes. 

“ But how could it have come there ?”’ 

She made no reply. 

“ But why do you object to the police being called in?’ 

“Tt was Lord vel who objected. I wish the police were stationed 


all over the house : I should feel more at ease : I shall scarcely dare to 
go to bed to-night. Whea Lord Level recovered his faintness, he heard 
the servants speaking of the police, and he desired me to tell them he 
would have no police in his house. This moruing I went to his room, 
aod told him if he would not have them in, and the house and 
the facts investigated, I should die with terror. He nt «my then if I 

to him, not to me, 


chose to be so foolish, I must die: that the hurt was 
police, and did not choose to have police, 


and if he saw no occasion for 
sure I need not. He———” 

The coffee interrupted them ; and Mr. Ravensworth wished the coffee 
at the antipodes. Sanders brought it in, and Mre, Edwards attended 
po it, But Lady Level told ber she need not wait.—To be con 
tin 
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GUILDS AND TRADE ASSOCIATIONS. 


Guilds, or trade fraternities, of ancient times, have been so often al- 
luded to in the much discussed questions of labour}capital, strikes, and 
their concomitants, that some few particulars of them may be found 


ioteresting. 

The derivation of the term is given to the Saxon gildan, to pay,—hay- 
ing reference to the payment made by a member of a guild on admission. 
During the lates Roman Empire, there were —— ificum, which ap- 
pear to have been bodies of artizans or traders of the same craft, united 
for mutual assistance, and possessing certain rights. Amongst 
Anglo-Saxons, it was a law that freeman of fourteen years of age 
should find security to keep the peace, or else be committed. In order 
to meet this arrangement, certain neighbours, consisting of ten families, 
entered jnto an association, and became bound for one another, either to 
njared purty : and that they might the better do this, they raised a sum 
of money amongst themselves, which Say pet into a common eteck ; and 
when one of their pledges had commi an offence and fled, then the 
other niae made satisfaction out of the stook, by the payment of mouey 
according to the nature of the offeace. The oldest Eaglish 
the ~ — — , appears to be the Crighien Guild 

some, 
parte f England were trading socletien, lato welat all persose wah 

rn were into wi all 
to exercise trade within the 
In process of time the right of regulating the 
on admission to the guild. It is 
introduced by the French and Normans, 
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uce him who committed the offence, or to make satisfaction to the 


aild of which 
elauten; ox 
consequence of its name, to have been a mili’ fra- 


or borough were compelled to enter. 
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many instances “ com : 
“pw ;” from the old French “ mestier”’ (in 
® trade, and 


i French, 
the old Eoglish mistar, a craft. As Chancer puts it 
hadde a good mistere ; 
wright, a carpentere.” 


_ 
“ In youthe he lerned 
He was a wel good 
heyrne 4 ty keer than that of the guilds 
more ly kaown 
Let us at. gather some ——— 
borough of Newcastle-upon-Tyne, w 
of mapy other similar institutions. In 
twelve companies called “ misteries.” The 
and respect seems to have been the Merchants 
drapers. T 


ually by the most voices of the society, for the election of the mayor 
and officers of the town at the “Spital”—that is, St. Mary’s Hospital. 
It is ordered that no apprentice shall be taken for a less term than seven 


ears. 

By another ordinary, of more recent date, it was appointed that the 
members of the company should meet at their ancient meeting- , 
i y ery Wednesday before Micltaelmas, at nine 
in the forenoon, to choose new wardens and pass their accounts. They 
also met-every year, on the Monday after St. Bartholomew’s-day, 

at the same hour, in St. George’s Porch, in St. Nicholas’ Church. 
Touching Tailore : the oldest ordinary of this society is dated October 
8th, 1536, and enjoins that every brother, at his setting up shop, shall 
pay a pot of oil to the fellowship, as aleo 1s. 1d. a-year to the stewards 
“ Our Lady light ;” and that each apprentice, or person hired by the 
week, shall pa per annum, and each hireling 31. a-year to their play 
when it be ormed ; also that any person, boro a subject 
king and free of Newcastle, might set 


a tr of wax and ore of 

“ Our Lady light,” 8d. to the play ; that no tailor should work on 
Saturday after eight o’clock in the eveaing, and should keep holy the 
Sunday, vigils, and festival days on pain of six pounds of wax for every 
default ; that the society should pass their accounts on St. John’s-day in 
every May, and having chosen twelve electors, that the said twelve should 
choose the four stewards, the searchers, and auditors. It further ordered 
that every brother should be at the ion on Corpus Christi-day, 
before it passed the New-Gate, on pain of forteiting a pound of war, aad 
that each brother should attend in his livery. 

The tanners, anciently called barkers, were enjoined to come yearly in 
their best array and apparel at the feast of Chmisti, and go in the 
procession set forth in their pageants, on pain 
wax, and not to take Scot by birth for apprentices under a ty 
of 20s. ; and, besides ations, that each brotber should have 
but one butcher to buy slaughter of, on pain of £10 and not to — above 
@ certain quantity of bark or more than forty trees, on pain of 6a, 8d. 
Under these circumstances there was not much chance of any tanner ex- 
tending his trade. 

Amongst cordwainers [Shoemakers], it was the rule that each 

tice was to serve ten years, and that might be admit into 
the company on the payment of £5 ; to go to the fellowship, 
and the other to the repair of the Tyne bridge. 

Besides twelve companies, particularly mentioned, there were fifteen 
by-companies. The first of these is the master mariners’, which has risen 
to great influence and prosperity. The second company 
who, besides other matters, 
ah and play their play or 
ross.” It may be mentioned 
play, year after year, in the “ 
where the formance 
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the hands ofan unskilful practitioner, there was not much 
him. Amongst the by-companies were the cutlers, the coo; 
ae ently called wrights. Aa 
society, dated July Srd, 1579, constituted the 
joiners a of themselves, with perpetual succession, 
power to sue and be sued. It was ordered that they should meet 

og ee tay eels eget ah mem panei myer ys 

ig Chee Sen aes Se eae Se od. aes the town, 
called Christi playe, should be played, they ld the 
* Barial of Christ,’ which anciently belonged to their fellowship ; that 
no apprentice should serve for less than seven years; no Scotchman to 
be taken under a penalty of 40s. nor to be made free on any account. It 
was enacted, that the joiners should work at the sealin 
houses within—the of “ dorments and windows,” “ drawer 
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or any other kind of work with seal 
another and nailed with iroa nails, for corpses, and 
not pinned with wood, removing of beds, cupboards, and draw- 
eS 

be members of the brotherhood were ordered to attend at the mar- 
Spe se) Seth ee Dee The play of this company was 
7 Barial of our Lady St. Mary the Virgin.” 

The play of the Slaters’ ——- was 
Abraham.” It was directed that no slater 
clay on pain of 103. for each default ; that they 
work of tile or brick as 
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the mother, and the latter the harbinger of the Lamb. It is said that 
the patron saiot of the Carpenters’ y was also the Virgin, with 
allusion to the trade of Jose) In the charches dedicated to the patron 
saints, me were employed to pray continually for the souls of the | 
dead of each fraternity. . 

Great advantages undoubtedly resulted in these early times from the | 
guilds. Discreet members were elected by the general body as “ search- | 
ers,” whose duty it was to discover aduiterations and other tricks of | 
trade. Thus we find that the power of search was bestowed upon the | 
eae in consequence of the merchants from foreiga lands couater- 

ting “sterling ;” and that persons in the trade at home made false 
work of gold and silver. It was also common for gold and silver smiths 
to set glass of divers colours in imitation of stones. Similar powers 
were granted to the skinners. Amongst the reasons given was that the 
great as well as the commonalty were often deceived by old furs, and 
others half worn. In some companies the duty of the searchers was to 
examine weights and measures, to report oa the qualities of materials, 
and in all inst the hers were,required to see that the fines for 
default were properly levied and applied to the right purposes, 

In on, as elsewhere, a prominent duty of the companies consisted 
in attending the funerals of deceased members, and providiog the means 
of interment for sach as died in poverty. The large number of the mem- 
bers of guilds in the metropolis, in comparison with the country, led 
sooner to the neglect there of the general body of the brotherhoods at- 
tending at funerals, fines being paid iustead. The funerals of the 
wealthy, or those holding prominent ons, were celebrated with 
great pomp, and with enormous expendi ; and in all cases the burial 
of brothers was a solemn ceremonial. 

Palls of rich workmanship were provided by each company for the 
brotherhood. Some of these, of coasiderable antiquity, are still in ex- 
istence. The “Herse cloth” of the Saddlers’ Company is of crimson 
velvet, the centre of yellow silk, on which is a sprig pattern. On one 
side, embroidered in raised gold, are texts in Old English letters. The 
Merchant Tailors, too, have some very handsome ancient palls. 

The grocers’ and other ancient guilds, at the time of their commence- 
ment, were not unlike the ordinary benefit clubs of the present day. It 
is related that twenty-two persons carrying on business as pepperers, in 
Soper-lane, in Cheapside, more than five centuries ago, agreed to meet 
together at the Abbot of Bury’s, St. Mary-Axe, and they then committed 
the particulars of their formation into a trading society into writing. 
After dinner (nothing could be done in the old time, as ie the case at 
present, without dining), they elected two persons as the first-governors 
or wardens, appointing at the same time a churchman to attend to the 
religious duties of the society. The feasis were continued annually, and 
on eome of these occasions every member paid the sum of 12d. and the 
wardens and higher officers, 23d. 

uired that each new member 


The oo first ordinance, ia 1346, 
should be of good condition, and of the craft, and that he should pay 15s. 
4d. entrance, or the value thereof. It was aleo ordered that the brother- 
hood should not only keep all the secrets of the trade, but also the secrets 
of each other. None were to be admitted into the fraternity except those 
who had served a regular apprenticeship. Those who applied directly 
after their term had ex; were admitted to the freedom of London, 
either in the meeting-place of the y, or in the Guildhall, on the 

yment of 3s. 4d.: those who delayed were charged 5s. ; aud it must be 
= in mind that this sam was equivalent to a much larger amount 
at the present day. The character of apprentices was required to be 


Masters were to pay 20a. to the common “box.” It was enjoined by 
the brotherhood that none sbowld take the business of, or enbapce the 
rent against a fellow member. Perjury and some other offences were to 
nished by expulsion. There were fines of a curious nature, which 
in our limited space to pass over without notice. In the 
Grocers’ Company, eng ane Sesion pase Bee. ree, or by losses 
at or by the advanced price of merchandize, or by borrowing, or 
pledging, o¢ by other misfortane, might, by the ordination of the masters 
and wardens, be assisted out of the common money, when they were able 
to give it. To afford afterwards a settled asylum for the unfortanate, 
the chiet companies early built them dwellings next their ball ; hence the 
various alm@houses of the companies. These in course of time were re- 
saenee, 08 ED Gian Reneene Anton .Sokeaian,.com He aeigenanmnend. qf 


Ancther field of provision of the ancient guilds was for the settlement 
of disputes. Claims of debt and otherwise were arranged by the judg- 
meat of the officers, and it was seldom necessary, except in very extreme 
cases, to make application to the courts of law. 

From the date of their origin up to the reign of Edward III. the me- 
tropolitan guilds continued to increase in influence and wealth. This 
ho encourager of both the fine arts and 
commerce, saw the vast importance of those trading communities in pro- 
moting trade, and used means for ep pat reconstruction and im- 

ment. He became a member of Linen Armourers—now the 
Kercban Tailors ; for while he encouraged the importation of the wool- 
len cloths of various countries, the king saw the bility, and wished 
to make it a staple manufacture in this country : the example of royalty 
wan logs, 8 numbers of the nobility became members of the various 
guilds. In reign each crafteman was directed to choose his trade or 
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Many a rare picture must have ‘been presented in the olden time in 
London, when the “ bravery” of the court mingled freely with the quaint 
rich costumes of the citizens; what pleasant gatherings at the annual 
feast, when the city dames and the daughters and sisters of the citizens 
. We can fancy the cheering and rejoicing in those 
ancient balls when, after pan dinaer, ~ master " oe was elected, 
crowned with a garland, dressed in thefrobes mportant office. 

loving cup was pasted round, and with “ jollite and merriement” the 

by. these feasts were plain 

companies became rich, the 

peacocks, and other rare viands, made the 
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vinces, none seem to have been more popular than 
the parish clerks of Lordon.* On the 18th, 19th, 
390, ee formed before Richard II. his queen, 

*s Well, near Clerkenwell Green. It recalls a 
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the of the guilds,—the manner in 
they came to have the great they obtained on the mauni- 
government, the large sums advanced to the different kings, the 

public spirit of the members ; but will pass on to note some peculiari- 

ties of the Carpenters’ Compaoy, which in many respects may be taken 


as an example of others. 
ild, who was aware that one who had not served 


if 
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free of the city,—two of them were free masons, and the other two free 
‘our times in the year all works witbin the city were to be 
blic ; encroachments 
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of the various straggles which took | She 


or persons of the said citty of London, &o. shall work in the saide arte, | 
trade, or mistery of carpentry, with any Mason, Bricklayer, Tyler, 
Playsterer, or any other takinge workmanshippe by great as aforesaid 
in the same carpenters worke soe taken by them by great, bat only for 
wages by the daye, and not by bargaine in great to the end the work- 
mansbippe may be well doaue, under a penalty of such reasonable sum 
as by the masters and wardens should be assessed, not exceeding €3.” 


By the charter of Edward IV. the jurisdiction of the company had 
been confined to the city of London, its precincts, and suburbs. This 
privilege was extended by another charter, that of James I. to'two miles 
round the City. By this charter was granted to the company, in addi- 
tion to former powers, the oversight, search, correction, government, 
and reformation of all works, stuffs, things, and merchandize concerning 
the art and mystery of carpenters ; aod of their measures and scantlings | 
to be put up to sale within the prescribed limits ; and also of all edifices, 
reparations, and buildings. Power was given to certain members of the 
company to see if buildiags and works were skilfully made, to seize and 
dispose of all improper stuffs, punish effenders, and do other things, 

No of the fellowship using the trade of a carpenter was to take 
upon himself to intromitt or meddle himself with any bargaine of the 
oceupacion “of plamary, masons, dawbiage, tilinge, or any other occu- 

on, except it be uppon his own houses or uppon his own dwellinge- 
ase, under 8 penalty of 203. more or less, at the discretion of the master 


and 
The precepts for the t of the 











panies were altered from 


| time to time, in order to meet the change of circumstances ; regulations 


respecting weights and measures were carefully recorded, as is thus set 
forth in the books of the Carpenters’ company :— 


“ Every load of timber hewed or sawn to contain in measure of sollid 
timber, 50 feet of assize, and every tanne of such timber, 40 feet of assise, 
under a penalty of 2s. 6d. for every load or tunne put to sale contrar 
thereto. Every load of rafters to contain in number thirty rafters, yo | 
rafter 12 feet of assize in length at least ; and at the greater end, in 
breadth, 4} inches, and in thickness, 4 inches ; and at the lesser end, in 
breadth, 4 inches, and in thickness, 3 inches at least, under a penalty of 
2d. for every rafter. Every load of joists to contain in number thirty 
joists ; every joist to be in length, 8 feet 6 inches in assize ; in breadth, 
6 inches ; and in thickness, 4 inches, from end to end, at the least, under 
@ penalty of 2d. for every joist ;” and so on. 


We might add much more, but must content ourselves just now with 
pointing out Herbert’s History of the Twelve Great Livery Companies 
of Japp’s Account of the Company of C 


arp ‘8, and P; 
Domestic Architecture of the Middle Ages, as containing further informa- 
tion on the subject. 

the gnilds and trading 





Admitting the service which was rendered by 

companies during a long period of Eaglish history, it became evident, as 
the population increased and circumstances changed throughout the 
country, that the guilds did not meet the wants and character of the 


times. 

The evil effects resulting from the trammels they imposed became ob- 
vious, and in consequence the powers ——— exercived by them in 
restricting the free exercise of the industry of individuals have very pro- 
perty been repealed, or greatly modified. 


ee 


COLDSTREAM. 
A large party is assembled to celebrate the feast of St. Partridge at 
Raveletoke Hall, an old country house about two miles distant from the 
aes ena ey Rept senehen af English society are 
very y represented by its component parts. There are two peers, 
three members of the eae house, some Guardsmen, some undergra- 
daates, a clergyman, and a lieutenant in the navy. Bat our hero is not 
@ representative man : yet he belongs to a class which, called into exist- 
ence by the accumulated wealth of the nineteenth century, is ever on the 


increase. 

Frederick Tyrawley resembles Sir Charles Coldstream, inasmach as 
he has been everywhere and done everything ; bat he is by no means used 
up, and can still take an interest in whatever his band finds todo. Nor 
is his everything everybody else’s everything. It is not bounded by 
Jerusalem and the pyramids. 

Mr. a ay ey ay more than one state of South America, and 
has waudered for more than two years from isle to isle of the Pacific. A 
mysterious tation hovers round him. He is supposed to have done 
many things, but no one is very clear what they are ; and it is not likely 
that much information on the point will be obtained from him, for he 
seldom talks much, and never speaks of himself. His present, mlasion ap. 
to be to kill partridges, play cricket, and dross Not 
t must be supposed that he has ever been in the habit of wearing less cloth- 
ing than the custom of the country in which be may bave been located re- 
quired ; bat only that at the present time he devoted much attention to 
buff waistcoats and gauze neck-ties, braided coats, and curled musta- 


chios, 

Such as he is, however, he is an object of interest to the feminine por- 
tion of the party at Ravelstoke Hall ; for he is rich and handsome, as 
well as mysterious, and he canoot be more than two-and-thirty, And 
the ladies at Ravelstoke outnumber the men: for although it is still 
rare for the fair sex to participate actively ia the sataraalia of the part- 
ridge-god, they will always be found hovering in considerable numbers 
on the outekirts of the feast: and the varieties of the British lady are 
fairly represented. 

Toere are some mammas with daughters to marry, and there are some 
daughters with a mamma to prevent marrying again, which is, perh 
the most difficult thing of the two, as she has aa income in her own right. 
There are bloades and brunettes, and pretty, browa-haired, brown-eyed 
girls who hover between the two orders, and combine the most te 
rous characteristics of both, who can wear both blue and pink, and who 
look prettier in the one colour than they do in the other ; but who always 
command your suffrage in favour of that which they are wearing when 
you look at them. 

And there is Constance Baynton with grey eyes and black hair. And 
the nicest critic of feminine appearance might be defied to state what she 
had worn, half an hour after 
anything except her face. 

et Constance is three-and-twenty, and still unmarried. Alas, what 
cowards men are! The fact is that Constance is very clever; but as 
Mrs, Mellish (the widow) says, “ not clever enough to hide it,” 

Is she a little vexed at her present condition? Certainly ske does not 
out Mrs. Mellish’s suggestion, if it bas 
: young men as more afraid of her than 
; and certainly she does say very sharp gs, sometimes. Espe- 
y Japon idlers, the butterflies of fashionable e 

to that she has a special mission to arouse them ; 
but they do not appear to like being lectured. With the young ladies 
she is a great favourite, for she is very affectionate ; and though so bean- 
tiful and distinguished, she has proved herself to be not so dangerous a 
rival as might have been expected. Indeed, it bas happened, more than 
once, that male admiration, rebounding from the 
manner, has found more yielding metal in the bosoms of 
friends. Besides, she is always ready to in 
tack upon the male sex, when the ladies 

Not that she ever says anything behind 
ready to repeat to their faces ; but in that course probably she would not 
meet with such support. 





— 
could possibly impugn. 

There in reason to believe that io thie instance 
as conscientious as usual ; but that sbe real! Cg ap 


of her, and had even dared to contradict her favourite theory of 
the worthlessness of gentlemen of the nineteenth cen- 
. It was one wet mornin; abe had been reading Scott to three 
or four of her lar —and it mast be confessed that she read 
y well,—that she to lament the decline of chivalry. 
wiley was ei half in half out of Perhaps she talked 

a little at him. At any rate be chose to a7 
“I cannot agree with you, Miss ”hesaid. “It is true we no 
wear ladies’ gloves in our nor do we compel harmless 


was ia chivalry, of 
you will fied as mach in the century as in the twelfth.” 

He brightened up as he epoke, and it was quite evident that he be- 
lieved what be si, 





a circumstance which always gives an advantage to 
“ More than one pair of bright eyes smiled approval, and Miss Constance 





he left her ; for no one can ever look at| sir 





pa uy probability of a defection from her ranks. She chaaged her 
“You are too moderate in your claims for your contemporaries, Mr. . ; 
Tyrawley. If I remember right, modesty bas always been considered a bi 
qualification of a trae knight.” af 
“Tam not asiamed to speak the truth,” he replied; “ your th $ 
would have been more tenable before the days of ao war en 
the latina mating ; but fhe men whe tt their cigars in the trenches of ' 
an, and who carr! te of Delhi, ma: i 
Bayard, or Coeur de Lion.” - os Aopen 
“Oh! I do not allude to our soldiers,” said she, “ of course, I know 
they are brave ; but,”—and here she hesitated a moment, till possibly 
piqued because her usual success had not attended her ia the passagé of 
arms, she concluded,—“ but to our idle gentlemen, who seem to have no 
heart for anything.” 
Tyrawley smiled. “Possibly you may judge too much by the ont- 
side,” he said. “Tam inclined to fancy that some of those whom you 
are pleased to call idle gentlemen woul be found to have heart enon, 
tr coating that honour, or duty, or even chivalry, could fiad for them 
0 do.” 
“ T hope you are right,” said Miss Constance, with a slightly perceptible 
curl of ber upper lip, which implied that she did not think so. . 
Tyrawley bowed, and the conversation terminated a few minates af- 
terwards ; when he had left the room, the conversation of the young 
ladies was interrapted by Master George Baynton, aged fourteen, who 
suddenly attacked his sister, 
‘ 7 + oe you are wrong, you know, when you call Tyrawley a 
am 


* My dear,” said Constance, with a start, “I never said anything so 
ra—.’ 
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“ Well, you implied it, you know, in your girl’s words, and I think 
you make a mistake ; for he can shoot like one o'clock, never misses a 
thing, and I hear he can ride no end, He was rather out of practice in 
his cricket when he came down ; but he is improving every day. You 
should have seen the hit he made yesterday—right up to the cedars.” 

“ Do you think there is nothing else for a man to do, but ride, and 
shoot, and play cricket?” 

“Oh! that’s all very well; but you should hear what yey our 
second master says ; and a great brick he is too. ‘ Whatever you do, do 
it as well as you can, whether it’s oricket or verses.’ Aud I believe if : 
Tyrawley had to fight, he’d go in and win, and no mistake,” +: 

“ Ab!” said Constance, with a sigh, “he has evidently—what is it you ' 


boys éall it ?— ipert you. tit?” 
odignant at this insult, George walked off to find his friend, and have 
* ‘The day lingered on, after gies : 
ay lingered on, the usual fashion of wet days in Se : 
in fall country bouses. There was a little dancing poy obey bus all 
retired early in hopes of a finer day on the morrow. 

Tyrawley had sowe letters to write, so that it was past two before he rai: 
thought of going to bed. He always slept with his co) arr open, and as ait 
he threw up the sasb, a fierce gust of wind blew out his candles, and 
blew down the looking-glass. 

“Pleasant, by Jove!” he soliloquised. “I wonder whether it's 
smashed—unlucky to break a looking-glass—I’m banged if I know where 
the matches are ; never mind ; I can my way to bed in the dark. 
What a night,” as a flash of lightning illamined the room for a moment, 
and he bent out of the window. “The wind must be about nor-nor- al 
west, Cheerful for anything coming up to Bristol from the southward. Fs 
I wonder what a storm is like on this coast, I have a great mind to fil 
and see. I shall never be able to get that hal!.door open withoat wok. 7 os esd 
po Boag 4 up; wliat a nuisance! Stay, capital idea! I'll go by the sais at 
window. ; 

Before starting upon bis expedition, he changed the remains of his 
evening dress (for he had been a in his en for a flan- 
nel shirt aod trousers, whilst a shor acket glazed hat com- 

bis array. His room was on the floor, and he bad intended to ‘ 
Soak thah enasesianadt hiterinteas te Rlirike otk nie tee Sis |] 
unneceary, as eprio waa on the grouod, like a oA 
cat, in an instant. He soon found his way cross country “ like a bird,” Md 
to Bo ates of tp ae The sea for miles seemed one sheet of foam. 

But a of lightning discovered a group of figuree about a quarter ehis 
of 'a sally Giotant; pad he Gatlageenes Sante .0).. So. WAenyan oF Se : 
orm. 


He was soon amongst them, and he found that all eyes were turned on 
a vessel which bad strack on a rock within two hundred yards of the cliff. 
It was evident that she would go to pieces under their very eyes. 

“Is there no way of opening communication with her,” he asked ot an 
old Soyecees man. 
“Why ye see, sir, we have sent to Bilford for Manby’y rockets ; bat she * 
must op before they come.” 

“ How far is it to Bilford ?” 

“ Better than eeven mile, your honour.” : 

“If we could get a rope to them, we might save the crew.”’ 

“ Every one of them, your honour ; but it ain’t possible.” 

“T think a man might swim out.” 

“ The first wave would dash him to pieces against the cliff.” 

“ What depth of water below ?”’ 

“The cliff goes down like a wall, forty fathom, at least,” 

“The deeper the better. What distance to the water!” : 

“ A good fifty feet.” aig e7 

“ Well, I have dived off the main yard of the Chesapeake, Now listen to ae 
me. Have you got some light, strong rope?” 

Z = ~ as you like.” 

* Well, take a double coil round my a! and do you take care to 
pay it out fast enough as I draw upon ae . 

‘You won't draw moch after the first plange ; it will be the same 
thing as suicide, every bit.” 

“ Well, we shall see. There’s no time to be lost: lend me a knife.” i 

And in an instant he whipped off his bat, boots, and pea-jacket, then hl 
with the knife he cut off its sleeves and passed the rope through them, : 
that it might chafe him less. ’ 

The eyes of the old boatman brightened. There was evidently a 
= his madness. “You are a very good swimmer, I suppose, 








“T have dived ae the surf at Nukaheva a few times.” i 
“IT never knew a white map that could do that.” id 
Tyrawley smiled. “But whatever you do,” he said, “ mind and let 
me have pleaty of rope. Now, out of the way, my friends, and let me 
have a clear start.” 
He walked slowly to the of the cliff, looked over to see how mech 
Re com RO aes petapneta denned Se 200 Sed Kare. mee is 
enty of rope for to carry out, a short ran, and leaped as 
from the of @ plunging-bath. He touched the water 
full five-and-tweaty the 


depth he went, like a plammet, bat soon to rise again. 
the surface he saw the crest of a m 
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upon the rope. 
again, rising like an otter to take breath, making very steadil 
thoagh more below the water than above it. 

We must now tarn to the ship. The waves have made a clean 
over her bows. The crew are crowded upon the stern. They hold on to 
the bulwarks, and await the end, for no boat can live in such a sea, 
denly she is bailed from the waters. “Ship a-boy!” sbou's a loud clear 
voice, which makes itself heard above the storm. “ Throw me a rope or 
abuoy!” The life-buoy was still hanging in its accustomed place 
the mainmast. The almost mechanically takes it down, and wi 
well-directed aim throws it within a or two of the swimmer, In a 


3 


moment it is under bis arms, and in & minute he is on board. 

co pckcheabe: “thn sees nae ele mains ea oe 
cur y- cal ng asa : 
visitor from the lower world ; so, tu to the crew, he jitted up the ie 
rope be had t from the shore. for the first time the object 7% 
of bis mission upon their minds, and a desperate cheer broke forth ; 
from all band:, instantly re-echoed from the shore. n a strong cable 
is attached to the small rope and drawn on board 











no trace of her is left, 
Ravelstoke Hall has been aroused by the news of the wreck. and Mr. 
Ravelstoke has just arrived with end blankets. Him Tyrawley 
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avoids; aad thinking that he can be of no further use, he betakes bim- | 
self across the couatry once more, and by the aid of the friendly elm | 
ns his chamber without observation. 
"i lady, whom Tyrawley had deposited in a cottage, with a strong 
recommendation that she should go to sleep immediate y; was s008, ope | 
ried off in triumph by Mr. Ravelstoke to the Hall, aud welcomed by Lady 
Grace at half pust three in the morning, There were very few of the | 
ts who slept undisturbed that night. The uousual’ noise in the | 
ouse aroused «verybody, and many excursions were made in unfinished | 
costume to endeavour to ascertain what was going on. The excitement cal- 
minated when the miscell blage who had conducted the cap- | 
ta'n and some of the crew to the Hall, after being well-supplied with ale and 
stronger liquids, conceived that it would be the correct thing to give 
three cheers at the bour of balf-past five. ‘ 

It was then that Lord Todmalton, an Irish peer, labouring under an 
erroneous impression that the house was attacked, was discovered 
on the land ng place, in array consisting principally of a short dressing- 
gown, flannel: waistcoat, and a fowling-piece. 

Breakfast that morning was a desultory meal. People finished, and 
talked about the wreck, and began again. It seemed quite impossible to 
obtain anything like an accurate account of what had taken place. At 
last the captain appeared, and though almost overwhelmed by the malti- 

licity of questions, nevertheless between the intervals of broiled 
ne and coffee, he managed to elucidate matters a little. 

Then came the question. Who was it that swam out to the vessel. 
Tyrawley nad only been at Ravelstoke a few days, and was a rms 
in the neighbourhood. None of the servants bad reached the coast till it 
was all over, so there had been no one to recognise him. 

“I scarcely saw him,” said the captain, “ but he was a dark tallish 

with a greet deal of beard.” 

“ Was be a gentleman ?”’ asked Miss Constance Bayaton, who had been 
ba a deep interest In the whole affair. 

“ Well, d’ye see Miss, I can’t exactly say, for he hada’t mach on ; bat, 
if he isn’t he’d make a good one, that I’ll go bail for, He’s the coolest 

lever saw. Stay, now I think of it, I shoulda’t wonder if he was 
@ naval man, for be pulled his fore-lock, half laughing, and said, ‘Come 
on board, sir,’ to me, when we pulled him , on 

“Perbapes it was Rutherford,” said Mr. Ravelstoke, naming the lieu- 
tenant in the navy, “he is tall and dark.” 

“And he bas been letting his moustache grow since he came on 
shore,” observed a young lady. 

“ Where fs he?” deo 

Br’. Mr. Rutherford wae gone down the cliff to inspect the e of the 


“ Begging your pardon, sir,” said the butler, “it could not have been 
any ~— stopping in the house, for the doors were fastened till the 
people came down to tell you of the wreck.” 

At this moment—half-past ten, a. «—Mr. Tyrawley walked into the 

-room., He was got up, if poesible, more elaborately thao asual. 

“ Now, here's a tleman, captain, Mr. Tyrawley, who been all 
over the world, met with some strange adventures. I'll be bound 
he never saw anything to equal the affair of last night.” 

“ You'd a nearish thing of it captain?” enquired Tyrawley, speaking 
very slowly. His manner and eee quite disarmed any suspicion 
the captain might have had of his identity. 

a ie megerd more, sir, and Davy — locker, would bave held us 
ggiog your pardon, Miss,” apologising to Constance. 

The captain bad already repeated the story a reasonable number of 
times, was anxious to finish his breakfast. So Miss Constance gave 
it all for the benefit of Mr. Tyrawley, dressed in her own glowing 


periods, 
pe ge made no observation upon her recital, but took a third egg. 
o ell, 

man 








t. Tyrawley,” eaid she at last,“ what do you think of the 
who swam out to the wreck ?” 
“Why, I think, Miss Bayoton,—I thiok,” said he hesitating, “ that he 
must have got very wet. And I sincerely hope he won’t catch cold.” 


There was a 1 laugh at this, in which the captain joined ; but it 
Soa t Miss Constance stamped her pretty little foot under 
e. 
wie’? turced, and began to talk to Miss Mellish, who was sitting on 
Ls 


As be was speaking the door on bis left opened, and Lady Grace Ra- 
velstoke entered with the lady passenger. The lady heard him speak, 
and there are sume voices which a woman never forgets, and the danger- 
ous journey over the rope bad not passed in silence. 

7 a her hand upon his arm, and said, “ Ob, sir, how can I thank 

‘ou 
; : Tyrawley rose as in duty bound, saying, “ Do not speak of it, I did not 
know when I came off, that I was to have the pleasure of assisting you.” 

Bat the astonishment of the captain was beautiful to bebold. 

“ Why you don’t mean to say——.._ Well, I never ;—dash my wig— 
well I’m—— Here, shake bands, sir, will you.” And he stretched across 
the table a brawny hand, not much smaller than a shoulder of mutton. 

The grip with which Tyrawley met bis, seemed to do a t deal more 
to convince him of his identity, than the lady’s recognition of their pre- 
cerver. 

The day wae as wet as the preceding. Half-an-hour after breakfast, 
Mr. Tyrawley lounged into the back drawing-room. There sat Miss Con- 
stance Baynton, and by a singular coincidence which favours lovers or 
historians, she sat alone. 

Now Constance bas made up her mind that she.was bound to apologise 
to Mr. Tyrawley for her rade speeches of yeeterday ; she had also dec 
that she would compliment him on his gallant conduct. 

She had, in fact, arranged a neat, quiet, cold, formal, appropriate form 
of words in which she would give her views expression, Aod how do 
you think she delivered them? She got up, said, “O Mr, Tyrawley!” 
and burst into tears. 

If a proud woman’s pride is a shield to thee, O man, as well as to her, 

the arrows of love, remember, that if ever she throws it away— 
er she has compelled you to acknowledge its value—you are both Ter 
utterly defenceless. 

Frederick Tyrawley capitulated at once, They are to be married this 
month. And if Mr. Tyrawley does not at some future time, achieve a 
— which no mystery shall cloud, it will not be Mrs. Tyrawley’s 

t. 


it 
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SURNAMES AND TITLES. 
@ present mm bas beheld an unusual number of persons raised to 
Q unusual number of persons have therefore not only 
ferent political position, a different rank in society, but have 
the privilege of being called 


He 


something quite different from 
barthen is thereby laid u 
not over familiar with the Court Guide. With 
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vitt 
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formed’ Aeuggntions tat nc 
dowa in learning to call them by 
than it is to say 
Charles Morgan, that the world Suniad catia aren 
28 ; ‘oO might just as wel 
learn bis exieteuce by bis new title as by bis old. at w enetoer 
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ests of Marylebone are unduly sacrificed to those 









































haodiworks, indeed, the difficulty is not so great. | doms 





the name 
8, the 


which be won his honours, to become a sort of Scotch Ache- 
and coroneted river-god of the Clyde? Surely the inter- 
of Monmouthshire, whea 
the Baronet whom they once shared between them is transformed into a 
Peer whose descriptioa—speaking enon’, to be sare, in Monmoathshire 
must be unmeaning aod uopronounceable in Marylebone. The constitu- 
ents of Mr. Edwin James and Lord Fermoy mast be puzzled to recognize 
their beloved Sir Benjamin in the Cymrian Baron of Lianover. The 
name may sound well at an Abergavenny Eisteddfod, buat who will un- 
dertake toutter it in the Marylebone Vestry? Then, too, there. are the 
noble and learned Lords who press upon us by battalions—Traro and St. 
Leonards, Cranworth and Wensleydale, Che! msford that is, and Stratheden 
that is to be. A plain man, not familiar with the House of Lords or the 
Inve of Court, cannot be expected to rewember what each of the noble per- 
sonages was called when he first appeared before the world ina wig and a 
staff gown. Why should Wilde be transformed into Truro, and T ” 
into Imsford? Why should Sugden not haye remained Sugden, 
stead of assuming a name suggestive only of sea-breeze or of the 
odour of sanctity? “Plain Joba,” to be sure, bas not cast away the 
name of his birth, but bow will it be ia the next generation? There is 
no such difficulty aboat Lord Kenyon, Lord Brougham, Lord Denman, 
or Lord Macaulay. Everybody knows who they are, or who their fathers 
or grandfathers were. Their tities surely sound just as well as the oth- 
ers, and they discharge what, we suppose, is the only legitimate use of 
titles much better. The one class cause deeds to be remembered—the 
other class cause them to be forgotten. 

We fancy there is at the bottom of this a little of what people called 
“flankeyism.” Some names—good, plaia, straightforward English 
names—are voted plebeian. It would not do openly to decorate the name 
with the patriciate, whatever you do with its owner. What would the 
heralds say to Lord Smith or Hall alon of Howards and Tal- 
bots? We say, if Smith and Hall bave really done deeds which are 
honoared by a place alongside of Howards Talbots, their names are 
equally noble with theirs, and will with equal justice awaken the family 

ride of their descendants. The already contains several Smiths, 

t not one of them ventures to himself Lord Smith. Why not? 
peer ery merely to avoid confusion. There have been Lord Hi 
aod Lord Greys at once by half-doz ns, and 
guished by the addition of their places of abode. 


Talbot de [why 
not of ?) 


‘alahide was not commonly confounded with the Lord Talbot 
who has now merged bimself in Strewsbury. In the case of a Baron, the 
place of abode forma part of the fall title, bat commonly in a form 
which is simply rank nonsenee. Lord Berkeley of Berkeley, is sense, 
because Berkeley is at once the surname and the place of Ba 
Lord Lianover of Lianover, Lord Tredegar of Tredegar, bear titles which 
are altogether absard. Lord Hall of idenanen, Lest eee Tredegar 
would give a rational description of the man, and would effectually dis- 
tioguish him from any other Lord Halls or Lord Morgans who might 


acise. 

The origin of our English titles is a dificult matter ; bat as far as we 
can make out, they were originally of two kinds, An Earidom was 
originally a territorial office. An Earl of Northumberland, an Earl of 
Leicester, had real possessions and real authority in Northumberland 
or Leicester. And even after Earldoms had become purely honorary 
they still remained territorial in their titles. In the Tudor times, many 
new families were raised to the rank of Earl; but they always received 
the name of some town or county, and most commonly that of some 
ancient Earldom which had become extinct. The corouets of Warwick 


and Leicester, the old honours of a De Montfort and a Nevile, were degra- 
ded by the grasp of two successive Dudleys. The —— in olden ti 
Mee ot ay bpm ery The holder, i of Master Tal- 
obn Talbot, was called Lord Talbot—his-place of abode 
tinguishing him from any other Lord Talbot. Perhaps, in strictness, 
title was personal, the y territorial. Lord Hall, Baron 
over, might be the most correct form of all. But certainly, as 
ean remember, the surname was always originally employed as 
—the place of abode, while sarnames were still flactuating, very 
monly conferring the surname. But, as the old Baronies were transmis- 
sible in the female line, titles soon got into families bearing different 
names from the nal holder. Gradually, newly-created 
to take the titles of their estates without reference to thei 
ay se those estates had given a title to some peer. 
Still, as as Charles the First’s time, as appears by a list of the peers 
of that reign now before us, a large majority of the Barons bore their 
surnames as their titles. The Karls, on the cootrary, are all territorial ; 
there is nothing | ke the modern ae ey ay nt pee The 
single Marquis (Wiachester) is territorial—the few Viecouates, nearly all 
of recent creation, seem to be — es ways. Batin a0 
case 40 We se stzos of absolutely fancy titles, our Traros, Chelm:- 
fords, and St. Leonards. 

After all, in founding aristocratic families, it is strange that people 
should forget that nothiog is so aristocratic as a surname. The truest 
aristocracies that the world has seen dispensed with titles altogether. 
Rome, Venice, Berne got on without Dakes or Marquises. Yet sure 
to be called Zeno or Erlach was better than to be his Grace or his a 
chip; and what coronet, what Imperial crown, coald be compared to 
such an inberitance as the name of Quintus Fabius Maximus? Oar 


He 
gegbeeee 


orgarten ; another Rudolf Reding commanded at Granson ; and Aloys 
Reding, as all the world knows, stood forth in 1798 with all the t of 
his ancestor of 1315. Here was a true nobility, worthy of a iis 
or a Decius But, according to -our English system, its memory 
would have been utterly wiped out. Each century would have brought 
with it a step in the and each step a change of title, till none 
bata ed jogist would have known anything of the descent 
of the last Aloye from the first Rudolf. Where would have been the 
glory of the Gens Fabia if the conqueror of Samnium had been created 
Count of Sentinam, and the antagonist of Hannibal had been promoted, 
Spanish fashion, to the higher rank of Duke of Delay? Some of our 
founders of families seem to have actually amused themselves by a per- 
petual change of garb. A man must be a tolerably good bistorian to 
trace the successive metamorpboses of John Dudley, Viscount Lisle, 
Bari of Warwick, and Duke ot ae or of Sir Thomas Os- 
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A RUN ASHORE ON THE MARQUESAS. 
Towards the end of Au 
Nakaheeva, the lar, 
anythiog more lovely than the sea-view. Sunny little strands of white 
almost enclosed with black socks ; valleys stretching, as it seemed, 
into the very heart of the stupendous mountains, and perfectly dense 
with vegetation ; purlin 
forests ; and, above all, 
things {n those latitudes. 

Nakaheeva is the largest, Dominica and Santa Christini follow in order. 
Like the Society Islands, the conical shape, rising to immense mountains 
ows their volcanic origin ; and though belted in most 
places by coral-reefs, I, for Ee. never coald rt bape to believe that 
such stupendous masses of and rock could fabu- 
lously remote date, the work of the coral insect. 
all dimstaich fo 9 . rs ben the highest per od, fearing ie “4 
y n size as they reac vil sum- 
mits of the hills barren lothed. ay 
It is the rich valleys the natives inhabit ; bat so hemmed in are they 
by rocks and inaccessibie igre 9] that each forms a distinct, and often 
pe egg tribe, meeting only 


other. 
AsI said before, we let go 
owards | water, were enabled to do so within little more than a cable-length of 
were easily distin- | the shore. 

I was one of the lucky ones to be sent on shore for water ; and having 
obtained leave to stay a few hours, and try what sport I could 
shooting-line, three of us set off, armed with 
the unenviable nvtori ed 


ble. Having comp! 


ane Coy by who as yet were invisi- 

our watering, we—that is to say, two midship- 

t | men and myself—set off at a brisk pace, so elated with + Reh 
to 


firma again, that I for one am sure [ must have 
ings by dancing an impromptu pas, had not the eyes of the beat’ 
and envious mi 
sooner were we out of sight, than one of the trio, 
liar to his own lungs, eet off at a break-neck pace 
of echool-days, of paper-chases, and Hunt the 


hy should such recent inventions usurp the place of 
names of such venerable antiqaity, snoh celestial associations, as Smith- 
son, and its yet nobler parent, Smith !— Saturday Review. 
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185—, H.M.S. Nameless anchor 
the Marquesas group of islands. I never saw 










streams stealing down through the thick 
perpetual summer which reigns over all 














to fight, and, as report says, devour each 


our anchor, and from the depth of the 


‘os, and Sovtalowen te 


in charge been fixed u 








with a whoop almost equal to bis own, I followed, not with- 
a the chaos 


of a girdle, left every limb 
tice all savage natioas have 
his head, composed 

and in one hand he held a spear, while the other was laid upon 


in token of peace. 





outa that the savages would perba in ii 

None ws weno in suslig Gouiibde-p ects on the salt-water does 
- | not improve a man’s wind ; so we soon came to a halt, and throwing 
ourselves down, began puffiog like eo many gram The spot we 
had come to was a bank liciously lowed by trees, and 
close beside a wide , in wi the water sparkled and laughed, asif 
inviting us to bathe. We were debating as to the propriet pa 

looking rather anxiously, at the same time, for any tone of an 
tant, enc as ae uke ae ck aaa 
and turning round, we beheld, in the middie of the stream, one of the 
men I ever saw. He was above six feet, with a form that would 
have made a eculptor’s pulees thrill. His clothing, which only consisted 


yed, and, in epite of the hideous 
tattooing, he was a perfect Adonis. 
of denoted his b 


Hf 


rank ; 


- 


For some moments we gazed at each other. Harry, who, tradition 


said, had an uncle devoured by the South-sea islanders, 
paler, recovered bis self-possession first, and rising 
This was received with a 
to us, telling us he 


successful attempt. Catching 
our gues, be throw Dimes? beside us, cad ceamhaee eo stead te 


tering many ejaculations of wonder and 

seemed to strike him ; he tri 
was ooly after much excitement 
that we made it out that he 


the native. 
brook, he walked 


must eay it was 


air, haste 
of ber prvmye be s 
Before 


decided when it was put a to by the 
woods seemed alive, Lar pobrwe A eich pal 
ing a group ol laughing, jolly-looking sa 


tening to a good 


When they drew neuf cariosity predomine 
, nideos, cone, uoleter’ ines 
‘ons. 
The guide now made us understand that we were expected to eat with 
feast, which took place that evening, and that he, being 


savages, did not permit of hesitation. There for it but to 
accept, and conde! varies fa the mat conclatory mene we cou 
Thas we signified how much we appreciated the kindness, and 


making our way down 


thoagh 


a low 


he 
on bis 


and held up bis finger to order silence, and then the self-satisfied grunt 

utters when rooting met our 

‘0 shoot ; hide!” muttered our guide. We 

hind trees, while he bounded off into the brashwood, through which we 

heard bim crashing and yelling like some 

“ Halloo!” and out dashed 

ter after her. 
There was no time to lose, the Marquesas 

old Irish ones in their long legs and 
Pop, pop, pop! from our guns, 

ght of the nimble parent, w! 


we reach our game, our guide 
jog the wildest delight, og the 
men. Presently, he one of 
it over his shoulder, 
ing usin a 
we decided u 
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an old sow, with a dozen porkers 
ig8 rivalling 


Z, 


three 
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off without an explanation of any sort, 
as to our 
to 
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fresh meat, with us. 
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or forevil. Why should he who was so successful in commanding 
our army, aod he who was so unsucceseful in providing that there 
should be au army to command, be both of them metamorphosed into 
ee. whom nothing whatever connects with their former es- 
t We remember ia times past walkiug in the direction of Knighte- 
bridge, and buving our eyes greeted by the large letters which testified 
to the existence of a firm tredia by the name of “ Smith and Baber.” 
The juxtaposition was bappy. What was our [odian Empire bat another 
aod greater firm of Smith aod Baber? Tiles and digoities belonged to 
Bater, or-ut least to Baber’s heir, while the reality of power and patro- 
ow fell to the lotof Smith. But, alas, both our partners have van 
Delni aud Dowuivg-street bave alike chaoged masters ; aad Leadenball- 
street bas experienced, if possible, revolutions greater still. The heir 
of Baler bus departed we know not whither, to the Andaman Isles or to 
the domivioas of Pioicock. Smitb, too, reigos no Jonger, bat bis fall hae 
been geuticr and more 4. Smith pure and simple made way for 
Smith Stavley. Aod whea Smith-Stanl+y in turn made way for the 
surer bulwarks of the Yulinon teichos, Smith, reigning no more, persouall, 
or by bis homoaym, could not bear so ignominious a fate. A dethroned 
Smith could be » Smith no longer. He takes refuge from the tauats of 
@0 ungrateful world, and from the memories of vanished bye omy un- 
der a title by which no mar would uodirtake to recognise his fallen eelf. 
. Sanith is not so mach 
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pearance of the fair sex, many of whom now crowded round, 
and criticised dress. 
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forward for the feast, and particularly by the cookery, 
to fully three times their num- 
must be no mean . These 
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iarly delicate morsels, 
m-leaves, firmly secured by twigs. The embers being removed, 
laid upon the hot earth, a few sods piled over it, and the fire 
heaped above and rouad, was left to cook at leisure. During the 
‘al that we enjoyed a quiet siesta, ia which, it would ap- 
pear, all the natives indulged e ting only those who were superin- 
tending the culinary department. When we had dozed for about an 
hour, we were roused ap to eat the “ porkers ;” and certainly a more 
delicious mode of cooking could not bave been invented : the eteam bav- 
ing been kept in the meat, it was very juicy and slightly favoured,with 
a nondescript taste imparted by the green palm-leaves ; it was handed to 
us laid out in a curiously carved wooden trough. We found ourselves 
giving way to unequivocal sensations of hunger, which ended in the 
wing out of our kaives, and an onslaught upon the bruised pork. 

For some time the natives let us have it all our own 3. then, with 
much hamour, tried to imitate our method of carving, failure mak- 
ing them laugh heartily. Finally, they had recourse to their own primi- 
tive mode, illustrating the old saying péculiar to the nursery “ that fia- 
gers were made before forks.” 

When the bare bones of the porkers told of our tites, we began to 
think something to drink would be no bad thing. This request was hap- 

ly forestalled by the chief, and five or six ar squatted down round a 

ge bowl, each supplied with a cocoanut shell of water, to wash their 
mouths, preparatory to the mastication of the nut, from which the aroo 
is made, and which they chew and then spit into the bowl until partly 
full, when ft is filled up with fresh water, well stirred, and when the 
heavy portions have sank to the bottom, handed round. I was very 
thirsty, and tried to drink it, but could not ; not, I am obliged to confess, 


y 
that, in my own opinion at least, the taste was abominable. 
After the chief and his friends had drained the bowl, we set off in the 
direction from which the load noise indicated the centre of the merri- 


made of the hollowed trunks of bamboo-trees, placed upright on the 
ground, the upper end being covered with a shark’s skin, tigh uly streteh- 
ed, and tied ddwn by bands of native cloth. Behind these drums, a plat- 

erected, and on this the performers mounted, beating the head 
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The crowd that had assembled was much larger than I had been led to 
au resided in the little valley, and presented an appearance at once 
striking and picturesque, the natives being all clothed in their gala- 

This, in the men, merely of necklaces of whales’ and 
sharks’ teeth, or occasionally the half of an elaborately carved and 
lished drinkin P, ied like @ breast-plate, the forehead being 
ornamented with a similar one, looking not unlike a mitre in miniature ; 
while, in addition to the belt we have mentioned as their only clothing, 
they wore gaily dyed scarfs of tapa, or native cloth ; while many of those 
who boasted rank had a sort of plume of white hair instead of 
feathers. This white hair was formerly the beard of an old man; it 
being a lucrative trade in the Marquesas to let the beard toa 

length, and then cut it off for the above-mentioned -dress, 

The girls, though beautiful before, were now perfect Bacchantes, al! 
Lewy | wreaths of flowers or leaves, with necklaces, brecelets, and ear- 
— the same : their hair home in wild glossy curls, almost con 

ing their figures as they joined in the dance; their dark sparkling 
eyes and cheeks glowing with mirth and ; and lastly, the robe 
or shaw! of almost trans; § tapa, which 
uettish manner as to heighten rather than to diminish or conceal their 
s. I had beard and read of the beauty of some of the islanders, 
bat its reality far exceeded my most sanguine ex tions ; and can it 
be wondered when I relate that we fell over head and ears in love with 
the bewitching creatures, and bitterly regretted the posting pene coming 
all too soon, and long before the mirth of the evening was over, drag- 
ging us back to shipboard aud duty. Most cordially we promised to 
return, and enjoy a regular day’s shooting, the chief offering to be our 
guide. The whole tribe accompanied us to the beach, loading the boat 
with cocoa-nut and bread-fruit: and with real sorrow we bade the kind 
natives farewell, having but vagae hopes of being permitted to visit 
them again even should our stay admit of such a proposal. 

The Marquesas are certainly the most gentlemanly savages I ever 
came across, aud the way they cb ained their evil reputation was, like 
many similar cases, from the bad conduct of navigators. A ship an- 
chored off the island, and sent the crew ou shore. These men committed 
all sorts of havoc—shooting down the natives, and burning their houses, 
That night the poor exasperated creatures swam out, and attached ropes 
to the ship. So silently and well was their work managed, that until 
the ship was drawn close up to the shore, there was no alarm given. 
Then it came too late, and ouly half-a-dozen men escaped to blazon forta 
to the credulous world such a tale of horror that for years people have 
spoken of the islanders with a thrill of disgust and fear, but with how 
little trath, my own experience convinces me. 


——= 


ENGLAND AND EGYPT. 


Our Eastern highway overland is and must be Egypt, which Nature |. 


bas placed as e breakwater between the seas that Europe and Asia. 
British interests and policy would seem to i therefore, a just re- 
for the feelings and rights of the Raler of that country, whose title 
eee and guaranteed by the great Powers to his line, under the 
Eastero of succession ; and whose acis have spoken loudly of his 
friendsbip for Great Britain and civilization. 
“ This igaorant Prince who rules at Cairo,” as be is designated lately 
one of our contemporaries, has shown by bis works the faith that is in 
The Egypt of contrasts with what it was when his father, 
Mehemet Ali, made good his hereditary position. To those days we will 
our Opinion on the events as they occurred, but 
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Jeod and money for the 
he freely allows the residence of missionaries 
mee a ds eaten 


Sach are the titles which Said Pacha, Viceroy of Egypt, offers as 
oo Sts Ce ee the foreigner 
2 his own dominions: In the interest of England he 

encouraged aml completed that line of railway from Alexandria to 
the highway to India, China, and Australia,—the 
Britain. He bas done this, not with English capi- 
shape of loans never to be redeemed, or half squan- 
aces, but with his own resources, and to the pecani- 
ish engineers, contractors, and navvies, who have 
liberality in contracts, and by bis gifts. Two of 
employées of the Viceroy have recently received bak- 
sheebes, or gifts, of £10,000 each at his munificent bands over and above 
them. 
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what was actually due to There is scarcely an English merchant 
or tradesmaa in —if there be one,—who has not received largess 
table commiasi have made 


from the Ruler in the shape of profi 
are 


ons. 
daily 4 ao still. Yet in return for this 


E 


, and 
; | fostering kindaess and goodwill, a chorus of abuse comes from a portion 


of the English press which should be better informed, if it is not—and 
which seems to feel bound, under some misconception as to the interest 
of Turkey, to malign its sole vigorous off-hoot, the most useful friend 
of England. Surely this is mistaken policy? We have not scrupled to 
sustain the claims of Tarkey ; but no just cause can depend upon the 
denial of justice or the ignoring of accomplished facts: and if the title 
of Turkey is to be eked out by ing back the progress of Egypt, the 
dynasty of the Caliphs is doomed. 

With regard to that bugbear the Suez Canal, the facts are sim- 
ple. In the general interests of commerce, as he supposed, the y 
conceded to an universal company of all nations, the privilege ——s 
the canal as a common highway, subject to the approval of all 
States, signified through the consent of the Porte, notoriously the crea- 


has adhered, and still adheres ; as his recent action ia forbidding the 
works thereon, abundantly proves. The question is now a bone of con- 
tention between the Great Powers of Constantinople ; but bis skirts are 


tion in that matter as prompted by enmity either towards England, who 
would benefit by attaining a shorter route to India, or towards Constan- 
ee which cares nothing about the canal. 

e merely poict to the actual condition and prospects of Egypt— 
with her increasing commerce, her growing cities—30,000 Europeans in 
Alexandria and 5,000 in Cairo—her long lines of railway diverging from 
the main branch into the Delta, along each of which run the telegraphic 
wires, her steam-mills, water-works, &c,—all sigas of visible progress. 
And we leave the British public to jadge whether these are the sigas 
thet will tell as whether aa “ ignorant’ or an enlighteaed “ Prince now 
reigns at Cairo.””—Leader. 

—— 
THE VOLUNTEER CORPS. 

The great national movement is showing signs of health and vigour. 
One authority gives as to understand that the enrolled members now 
amount to nearly 40,000 in different parts of the kingdom, and though 
this is but a paltry force considering our population and resources, and 
forms a poor contrast to the balf million of volunteers which the com- 
mencement of the century witaessed, still we hope that the national spirit 
is now awakened, and that the towas which now merely boast their sec- 
tions and companies will soon raise them to regiments and battalions. 

The metropolis cannot be said to bave taken the lead in this pend 
measure, and the results published do emall credit to the spirit of the 
young mea of London. Not the least sign of any military teadency has 
jet appeared in the London Rifle by with the exception of the tai- 

oring department ; but even that we fear will be so much ardour thrown 

away if no recruits appear to be clothed in the pattern uniform. The 
Maryleboue Volunteers are to devote their funds to equipping such of 
their comrades as cannot afford ino cngeren.s this corps is increasicg toa 
respectable number in consequence. t, Highgate, Hornsey, Peck- 
bam, and Sydeoham, have each companies of seventy or eighty men 
drilling and practising. We hope soon to have to record as many bua- 
dreds in this great city as there are now single voluateers. 

The city of Bristol has pat the to the blush; it h's a regi- 
ment a Aa of men, which a very few days will swell to 
1,000. ir drill and practice are pronounced by the inspecting offi- 
cers to be edmirable. The Nottingham Rifle corps now numbers nearly 
500 strong, there being five companies, viz., the Castle, Clinton, Park, 
Wel and the Forest, A sub-division is forming for the Mp of 

, and efforts are being made to raise one for the village of bil- 
well, to unite witt the Leavon, so as to form a ~ 
ance of members at drill is regular. Two compacten, to be called the 
2nd and 3rd Lancashire Voluoteer Rifles, have been formed at Black- 
burn. At Falmouth a canvass bas been made by some of the committee, 
who have succeeded in enrolling 100 rifle volunteers. At Charlestown it 
is intended at once to put the battery in repair, and to mount it with 
large gans. An artillery company is in the course of formation for work- 
ing them, and already from 50 to 60 men have volunteered. The officers 
selected by the King’s Lynn Rifle Company have been approved by the 
Lord-Lieutenant, and have received their commissions, The company 
has been declared the fifih in the Norfolk corps, and is to consist, like 
the others, of a captain, lieutenant, and ensign, and 100 of all ranks. 
Companies of from oye A rad men have been formed at Southport, 
Colchester, Bridport, ter, Wisbeach, Whittlesea, and Malvern ; 
and meetiogs to form corps have been organised at Bungay, : 
and Reading. 

In Seotland the old national spirit appears to be awakened ; in Edinburgh 
a regiment of 1,000 men is organised. The ter part of this regiment 
is now in uniform and fully equipped, and the several companies are at 
daily drill. Her Majesty’s sanction has been received to the formation 
of a company belonging to the Civil serviee, and this company which 
musters 70 or 80, is to form the 11th company of the Edioburgh Regi- 
ment. There will soon be between 2,000 and 3,000 volunteers in Glas- 
gow. As all of them are now bard at drill, it is evident that very soon 
a body of men will be resident here that will be ready to meet any foe. 
Greenock, Perth, and Stirling have ail done their part.—Lodon paper, 

——— 
THE NEVER-ENDING JTALIAN QUESTION, 

But what to do with the Italian on? Is it not incumbent on 
Europe to settle the complicated ities involved in those two words ? 
Difficulties? Why it is enough to try the temper of a saint to be con- 
tinually met with this silly prate about the Italian question and its diffi- 
calties. What difficulties exist there, we sbould like to know, save diffi- 
culties of Europe’s own making? What is there in the actual position 
of affairs in Italy at this present moment offering the shadow of a pretext 

loreiga interfe or dictation whatever? We can 
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’ ments, 
and are satisfied with them. Law and order prevail ; life and property 
are secure. In the Bolognese territory, too, the le have quietly 
thrown off a Government they did not like, and erec aus they to, aaa 
there we find are tranquillity and law. They are besides armed, and 
ready to defend themselves against Pope and Kaiser. What more ts 
wanted? These people do not ask France for nor : 
and they only say to Europe, be good enough to us 
well: what rope or any of its powers to do with, them? 
the existence of quiet, orderly, 
constisate no menace, no danger toanybody, By what right, thea do 
the parties to the Zarich Treaty assume to interfere? Out of 
and kindaess to the Italians, forsooth. They want to make a erated 
Italy. They want to make the Pope reform his system of government. 
They waat to create a strong power, with jurisdiction over the whole 

la. 


To all this it is no irreverence to say, fiddlesticks. They want n: 


otbin 
Of the kind, and if they do, and attempi it, will indubitab! fait 
See tion io Oct chat Doubad Gad. Bintris; or Gugha Mabebs 
wants ; it is what Italy wants; and Italy knows ber own wants best. 
It is plaia, ko sho font pita, that she doesa’t want foreign 
If the different States in the peninsula are of opinion that a Confedera- 
tion would be a good thicg, they will make one for ives, but the 
: > gw ‘ala vom a = gay if 
rested enter no t rate, even if a 
ee ee So saddest t i io it would be nel. 
ther if imposed. Wha 
is no real . 
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ture of the said States. To that condition precedent Said a ever | this 


clear of it ; and it is unwise, as well as ungenefous, to construe his ac- | bein 
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far from disinte- | reek red. 


What need of a Congress, or advice, or diplomacy in the maiter ? 

Let the French Emperor, as he bas promised, withdraw the ~~ 
has kept in Rome for the last ten years and more to sustain th 
famous | rale of the Pope agaiost reason, right, natural justice, 
and public law, and he shall have done all that he need, or has aay 
right to oar fa — le .- _~ Governments, and that 

tates west of the Appen- 
nines will do what those of the Rrailian’ alties bave done when 
force was withdrawa,—they will reform or re-make a goverament 
themselves, The temporal power of the Pope may disappear in the pro- 
cess, but what of that? If the subjects of that Power won’t have it, 
detest it, and are able as well as willing to reform altogether out of the 
Roman States, who has a right to say that they shall not? The millions 
of Catholics throu t the world, who believe in the spiritual supre- 
macy of the Holy Father, cannot reasonably have any apprehensions on 
the score of his temporal dominion, for they believe that the kingdomsof 
world have no power either for or against the Kingdom of « 
If the Pope’s government is of God it will stand, aud not else, Io a 
= — + - it is —_ — not be solved ne tee 
og either or diplomacy, by ar or congresses, but 
ig let 2 ben Tuapoph -y “ 
—_—_— 
LOUIS NAPOLEON AND THE ITALIANS. 

Once more, let it be repe ited, the condition of Italy is painfully, eu- 
premely critical. The Emperor Napoleon, if he could be taken at his 
own word, would seem to insult the Italians in their misery. Bat all 
the past teaches us to interpret every word utiered by the Emperor with 
@ grain of salt, especially when by long preparation and deliberation he 

ives bis speech all the solemn obscurity of a response of the Pythoness. 

hat is the meaning, for instance, of “ iis engagements having no other 
limits than those of possibility?” Which ts? Those he has 


he 
ated and fostered by bis promises among the Italians? Supposing him 
gomeny, disinterested, both for what concerns him, his cousin, and 
, is he willing to go once more to war to screeg the Central Ita- 
lians from intervention? Is he ready to recommence, under less 
favourable a that work which he left unachieved, the world has 
not discovered for what earthly reason’? Is he inclined to allow the 
cause of Italian nationality to be again debated, now that the Pa; 
has become involved in it—now that the revolution, 80 
warded off, has broken out? Is he di to undo his own work 
1849, and wage war agaiost the whole of bis French, priesthood, that 
priesthood whose suffrage he bought by abject subserviency to their 
worldly interests ? 
His position, if be be fair and sincere, is diMcult beyond all hamaa 
saad, grant genius as be is thought to be, be cannot bave 
the power of seeing his way clearly out of it. one he be something 
different—if, as the man who obtained the crown of France by questioa- 
able means, his only aim is to extend the power of his empire over 
Italian Peninsula by means poqnells questionable—how easy are all 
apparent mysteries, shifts, contradictions of bis conduct at once ex- 
plained! He bad a footing in Rome ; be now wishes, like Charlemagne, 
to have the Pope aad the Popedom under his entire and exclusive pro- 
ae se He bas Sime 4 yee Spee gs ni ~~ Dachies, and 
on: ; it must not put bimse'! 
sosemennedn ondet te the Laliags 25a.seen necessarium, That was bis 
watch-word to them from the begianing. He put them to an ordeal from 
which their best friends could ly hope to bring them out anbart. 
Order has been maintained for above four months in the most igious 





manner, a new for “order,” to last for five or six 
ane kee Tialioke enmbd enslaiaie. ovter, if they eouia 


arm and govern themselves, what need would they have of his Belp, or 
what fear of either Austria or France herself? 

Twelve millions of men, properly guided, are, in a good cause and in 
self-detence, a match against all possible odds, The danger of the Ita- 
lias is in their previous anarchy and demoralization, in their long-en- 
gendered unfitness for selfgovernment. When the Emperor so eagérly 
recommends “ order,” he resembles that doctor who advised calmness to 
a feverish patient ; and, after all, what if the Lialians were to find the 
farther maintenance of order an impossibility? Would Napoleon suffer 
them once more to fall ander the sway of Austria? Would he allow all 
the work of Magenta and Solferino to go for nothing? Would he stand 
by and see the Duchies and the Legations ruled over by crowned 
Austrian lieutenants, and exposed to constant Austrian occupation? Or 
would he, the French Emperor, take apon himself the task of the resto- 
ration of order: would he bimeelf accomplish in Italy, the mission 
hitherto discharged by Austria, step into Austria’s old shoes, and 
back into Tuscany, Parma, Moiens, and Bologna that admirable order 
which he re-establi at Rome in 1849?—Jal. Corresp. Lond, Times. 


—= 


CHASTISEMENT OF CHINA. 
There is now a very great practical question before the English Govern- 












sant on to Se Reney tp he. pacenee && hina, aod er in which the 
lnedlng organs of the press treat it is unworthy of and just na- 
tion. There is all the v ity of democratic assumption 

are not ashamed to a military 


which our leading jou 
check once custalted by England ought to be oat summarily in 
blood without any kind of reference to the moral and political colouring 
of the case. Instead of considering with calmness what is the true light 
ia which to the check of the ee line of conduct it 
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fied and savage 

the duty of self control and who deprecate me} tb 
of scorn and disgust. “Short, sharp, and decisive chastisement” is their 
cry. This kind of writing may be popular, but it is certainly very an- 
profitable and by of a self-controlled nation. 
rousing into irrational resentments, There is qollg enough of that 
amongst us. We G0 weet to seo’ clearty wv paler is 
to our own countrymen in China and to the Chinese Government itself, 
and yet withio our power to carry ou 

Now, first, have we any right to declare 
the successful offered to 
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me ser 
to 
to divert us from our purpose, the; 
preclading all show of triumph or sa force on our part in the func- 
tons we were going to assume ; and for this parpose they barred the 
only way accessible to ships of war. This was at least within the letter 
of treaty—and instead of making this barrier a treacherous trap for 
our soldiers, as has been asserted, they certainly tried to pereuade us not 
to attempt it, but to take another route. This we declined, and were 
ted in the attempt to force the barrier. There was evasive and un- 
derhanded dealing on their side, but certainly no proper treachery. 
There was provocation on our part in the very mode in which those pri- 
leges were extorted from the ing and affrighted Chinese ; and 
there was more provocation in the ostentatious manner in which we were 
determined to enforce them. : 
The true course for England is that suggested peli by the omtwent 
forms and the real justice of the case,—to treat as on 
by the Chores Government, and yet to demand explanations 
satisfac’ that the Chinese Government do not wish to ex- 
tenuate it ; beyond this, to insist on the ratification of the treaty in due 
form, and the fulfilment of its provisions for so long as may be necessary 
to teach the Chinese the importance of keeping strict faith,—and then to 
let all provisions which—like the residency at Pekin—caanot be perma- 
nently reodered effective without a permanent army to back it, drop 
wally into oblivion. Such a moderate course will vindicate the 
ness of English rule, without exciting hatred againet us for arbitrary 
and vindictive conduct. 
If, however, we follow the more ferocious counsels which insist upon 
“ sharp and decisive chastisement at once” that is, on war and an ar 
occupation of Pekin, shall we either act justly or effect the main purposes 
of our commercial treaty? This policy will be unjust in form, because 
the Government of Pekin disavows the act of the Taku garrison : it will 
be unjust in reality, because they certainly did try to divert us from the 
aitack on the forts, instead of to draw us treacherously into it: while 
their worst fault in the matter has been the want of the straightforward 
oun to say, “ You shall not go up to the capital in vessels of war; 
it will undermine our authority with the people, and we will resist it; 
but we will send yoa another way.” And it will be bad policy because 
p inedtarnfeanert probably so far humiliate and degrade the Chinese 
Government as to weaken its already too weak central power, and 
wholly dismembern an empire which we shall have far more difficulty in 
dealing with as a congeries of local governments than as a single nation. 
Economist. 








in the most osteatatious way, and, therefore, in the way moet 
the Chinese Government. Kier exhausting & few sim arti- 
were satisfied to aim only at 
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Borzat. or Roser? Sreraeysox wy Westminster Aspey.—The mor- 
tal remains of this eminent man, whose name, in connection with some 
of the mightiest works of engineering skill will ever be remembered, 
were interred on the 2ist ult. in Westminster Abbey. The line of pro- 
cession from the mansion of the fleceased gentleman in Gloucester-equare 
to the Abbey, was crowded by thousands of persons. About 11 o’clock 
the funeral procession led to the entrance of the Great Cloisters 
of the Abbey, Dean’s-yard, Westminster. The coffin was of polished 
English oak, elaborately decorated, on the plate of which the following 
inscription was engraved :—Rosert Sreruenson, Esq, M.P., Civil Ea- 
gineer, D.C.L., F.R.S. Born Nov. 16, 1803. Died Oct. 12, 1859. 

Following the hearse were eleven carriages, in which, among other 
mourners, were Messrs. G. R. Ste son, Robert Stephenson, the Mar¢ 

ais of Chandos, Mr. G. C. Glyn, Sir R. Murchison, Mr. J. Locke, M.P., Mr. 
£" Beale. M.P., and Mr. J. Coupman. The Mayor of, and Deputation 
from, Newcastle, the Mayor of Sunderland, . F. 8. Gooch, Sir J. 
Walmesley, Dr. Bird. 

The Dean, Dr. T. Trench, preceded by the choristers and canons, went 
to the south door of the nave to receive the funeral , and thence it 
was conducted up the nave, where there were nearly 2. persons pre- 
sent (all, with very few exceptions, being attired in deep mourning), the 

t bell tolling and the organ pealing forth its most solemn notes.— 
Foe High Bailiff of Westminster walked first, and he was followed by— 
Alms-men of the Abbey,—Sixteen Boys of the Choir,—The Sab-Dean of 
Westminster Abbey, ons Repton, Jennings, and Curetoo,—Thbe Dean 
and his Atieodants,—The Mayor and Sheriff of Newoastle,—The Coffia— 
Mourners—Sir ©. Walker—The Council of the Institution of Civil Eagi- 
neers, and—Deputations from various parts of the country. The magni- 
ficent chant, “Iam the resurrection and: the life,” baving been per- 
formed, the 90th Psalm, “ Lord thou hast been our refuge,” was 
next chanted, and the Reverend S. S. Jones then read the lesson 
from first Corinthians, chapter xv., verse 20, “Now is Christ 
risen from the dead, and become the first fruits of them that slept.” 

Handel’s anthem, from Job, chap. xxix., “‘ When the ear heard him 
then it blessed him, and when the eye saw him it gave witness of bim,” 
was pext sung, and this concluding the portion of the burial service 
within the choir, the procession was re-formed and the coffia carried to 
the grave into which it was lowered, whilst the words “ The man that is 
born of a woman hath but ashort time to live,” &c., were then solenmly 
chanted. The Very Rev. thea read the remaining portion of the service. 
™ whole congregation then joined in the Lord’s Prayer, and the thous- 

voices in deep emotion, repeating the words after the full enuncia- 
tion of the Dean was intensely affecting. “ His body is buried in peace, 
but bis name liveth evermore,” from Handel’s Funeral Anthem, which 
was most effectively sung by the choir, finished the burial ceremony, and 
amidst the solemn notes of the “ Dead March in Saul,” the mourners and 
friends of the d d, were ducted to their carriages, and the im- 
mense assemblage dispersed. . 








Samr Ayprew’s Socrery.—At a Meeting of the Saint Andrew’s So- 
ciety of the State of New York, held at the Metropolitan Hotel, on the 
evening of the 10th November inst., the following gentlemen were 
elected officers for the ensuing year, viz. : 

President, Mr. Adam Norrie ; 1st Vice President, Mr. Johan T. Jobnaton ; 
24 Vice President, Mr. Robert on ; Manayers, Mesers. Alex. McKenzie, 
Williom Paton, George Cruickshank, Allan Hay, Robert B. Campbell, 
and James Fraser ; (cam, Mr. Robert Hyslop ; Secretary, Mr. Robert 
Dinwiddie ; Assistant Secreary, Mr. James Callender ; Physician 
Elder ; v. Dr. Jobn N. McLeod and Rev. Dr. Joba Thomson. 
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caste natives: this is the writing of the various Indian dialects in the 
Roman letter in all public transactions. This would greatly tend to 
simplify the administration of Indian affairs. 

The Australian screw steamer Royal Charter was wrecked on the coast 
of Wales near Bangor, on the 26th of October, in @ terrible storm, that 
seems to have done much damage. She strack at 3 o’clock in the morn- 
ing, and broke up at 7. Before striking her cables parted, one after an- 
other. She tried to steam off the coast, but the wind blowing a burri- 
cane she drifted ashore. Blue lights and rockets were fired for several 
hours before she struck. Several bodies were washed ashore, the majo- 
rity greatly mutilated. One heroic sailor swam ashore and made fast a 
hawser by which several lives were saved, and more might have been, 
had not the vessel parted in two with a dreadful crash, the funnel and 
machinery giving way. The passengers and crew were either killed by 
the falling masts or perished in the waves. Four hundred and seventy 
persons were lost aad only thirty-one saved! All the women perished, 

The gale in which the Royal Charter perished is said to have been one 
of the heaviest which bas been known on the west coast of Great Britain 
for many years ; the number of wrecks—total losses—reported is very 
great. It scattered destruction too on land as well asatsea. Rivers 
overflowed, turnpike roads were seriously injured, and even railways 
suffered damage. On the North Devon line granite coping was washed 
away for nearly two hundred yards in one place, and over two hundred 
and fifty yards of the Hastings railway were destroyed. One Hotel is 
said to have lost £500 by damage to windows. Our information is 
scanty, and we look for sad particulars by the Asia, which is due at the 
time of our writing. 





NOW ACTING 
Will be given TO-NIGHT and MONDAY. 
A variety of Novelties in Preparation. 


LAURA EKEENB'S THEATRE. 
THE NEW AND BEAUTIFUL FIVE-ACT PLAY 

“ THE WIFE'S SECRET.” 
Pronounced by Press and Pablic to be the Finest Play ever presented here, and which, io 
Beauty appeals to the Sympathies of every Female Heart, will be repeated 
Night till ferther notice. 
Doors open 


at half-past 6, to commence at half-past 7. 
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MR. AND MRS. HENRI DRAYTON'S 
NEW PARLOUR OPERA HOUSE, 718 and 720 Broadway, 
OPPOSITE NEW YORK HOTEL. 


Saturday, Nov. 82, at 2 o’clock, P. M., 
A GRAND MATINEE. 
“NEVER JUDGE BY APPEARANCES,’’ 


anD 
“ DIAMOND CUT DIAMOND.” 


Monday, Nov. 14, at half-past 7 o’clock. 
“NEVER DESPAIR,” and” BETTER LATE THAN NEVER.” 
RESERVED SEATS, 50 CENTS.......... OTHER SEATS, 25 CENTS. 


KANE MONUMENT ASSOCIATION LECTURES. 

fq’ HE CORPORATORS OF “KANE MONUMENT ASSOCIATION” TAKE PLEASURE 
io anneaneet that an open ddress to their course o' ‘tures will be delivered 

yy bate BANKS of Massachusetts, at the Academy of Music, on the EVENING of Nov. 


° commnepane 6 0 
The services of the following distinguished lecturers have been engaged : 








Prof. 0. M. MITCHE 
Rev. HENRY WARD BEECHER, 
Rev. BE. H. © 


















































TICK ETS for the Course (10 Lectures), admitting abe and gentieman, Ft 
lars; can 


ing Tickets for the . be obtained at the Music Stores 
of Wm. Hall & Son, at the office of Thompson & Sros., corner of Wall Street and Broadway, 
er of either of the corporators. 


JOHN H. WHITE, Chairman Lec. Com. 

Drep.—In East Hampton, Mass., on Thursday, Nov. $4.,.Mr. Joseru E. Ly- 
maN, after ashort illness. Mr. Lyman had been in the employ of the Albion 
as collector for a few years, and we bear testimony to his worth, as 
doubtless our subscribers, from Newfoundland to the Gulf of Mexico, can bear 
to his suavity and gentleness of manners. 
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Home News. 

Of this there is but little, and that little relates to matters of minor 
importance.—The Election Bribery Commissions are prosecuting their 
investigations with results that attract much attention, and are very da- 
maging to the reputations of the parties whose dealings with the electors 
are subjected toexamination. As the 7imes remarks, either owing to the 
peculiar raciness of the Yorkshire character, or to some other cause, 
“ the corruption at Wakefield proves much more amusing than that at 
Gloucester.” But it is a ruefal kind of amusement at the best. Bribery 
of the grossest kind is established in numberless cases in both places; 
but this is not the worst of it. If the bribers and the bribed would come 
forward and say frankly, yes, we paid the money, and others 
received it, there would be but the mere confession of what all the 
world knows has been going on for a long time. But the prevarication, 
the twisting, turning, and doubling, the lying, and in some instances the 
false swearing, which have attended these investigations, are sad exhibi- 
tions of a kind of shameful weakness which we fondly believe is very un- 
Poglish in its character. We regret to say, too, that the deviation from 
tru’h, is not altogether on the part of the most ignorant and dependant 
of those who are put to the question, The inquiry reveals and puts on 
record all kinds of subterfuges under which money was paid and received 
for votes; the price of which appears to have been at Gloucester, from 
£5 to £10, at Wakefield, from £15 to £60. But whether this diffe- 
rence is owing to proverbial Yorkshire shrewdness, we are not able to 
tell. 

The strike still continues ; but with sad consequences that must soon 
bring it to an end. The families of the men who still refuse to resume 
work are in a very great number of instances suffering sadly. The sup- 
plies sent in from the country for their aid are falling off, and as the 
cold weather is coming on they are exposed to great hardship. The re- 
cents returns of the Registrar General show a notably increased morta- 
lity among the families of men engaged in the building trades; and 
there seems to be goud reason to believe that women and children, if not 
men, are perishing from lack of the necessaries of life. The strikers are 
about to appeal to the public ; but this resource will be soon exhausted, 
and then there can be but one end to this misguided and disastrous 
“ movement.” 

A strong effort is manifestly to be made to gend off an expedition in 
search of the supposed survivors of Sir John Franklin’s party. Some of 
the persons best informed upon the subject, both in England and America, 
firmly believe that all of that devoted band have not perished, bat that 
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THE DYING TE-CUM 
GREAT MASTER PETTRICH HAS WROUGHT IN 
Moo of the SORTH AMERICAN CHIEF. T. 
8, corner of Sth St. and 4h Ave., with oher of bis leg 





MARBLE AN IMMORTAL 
o be seen at the COOPER is not strange that Lord Brougham, an Edinburgh student, one of the 


a t is still living with the Eequimaux in very high latitudes, 
This view is strongly preseed in a communication to the Times, from Mr. 
William Soow. Whereupon the Thunderer says that only Jack Frost or 
Bill Snow could entertain such notions, and opposes the projected expe- 
dition without reserve. But it bas singularly opposed all Arctic expedi- 
tions, if we remember rightly.—Sir John Rag ig thought to be the best 
man to take command of the expedition should it be sent. 

No little interest is excited in literary and aristocratic circles, by the 
election about to take place in the University of Edinburgh. That Uni- 
versity has recently acquired the right to have a Chancellor, and it is a 
matter of some moment who shall be the first incumbent of the office. It 





WILL SHORTLY CLOSE, 
CHURCH'S * OF TBE ANDES.” 
NOW ON EXHIBITION AT THE 


STUDIO BUILDINGS, No. 15 Tenth St., bet. Fifth and Sixth Aves. 


Open from 8 A. M. to S P. M., and from 7 to 10 Evenings, 
Admission 2@5 Cents. J. m’CLURE. 


founders of the Edinburgh Review, and aman who as a scholar, a jurist, 
and « philosopher, bas attained an eminence rarely reached even in one 
of these departments of intellectual effort, should have been immedi- 
ately indicated as the proper man for the new office, by the spontaneous 
mention of his mame in various literary and cultivated circles. 
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Bat « rival springs up in the Dake of Buccleuch, who, being 
an LL. D., a D. C. L., a Knight of the Garter, a Governor of the 
Charter House, because he is Duke of Buccleuch, wishes also to be first 
Chancellor of the University of Edinburgh, for the eame reason. His 
claims (what are they ?) are said to be actively pressed ; but the Univer- 
sity can better afford to accept honour from Brougham than to bestow it 
upon Buccleuch, 

The new income tax in India meets with determined and acrimonious 
opposition ; bat it seems clear that the protesters will be powerless. The 
government must have revenue to carry on its operations; and who 
should furnish it but those who look to the government for protection, 
while they acquire wealth or enjoy salaries. That they have been hereto- 
fore exempt from this tax surely, is but an additional reason why they 
should pay it now, if it be necessary.—Another innovation in India is 








attracting much atteaticn, and will surely be opposed by all the high 



















Europe. 
The telegraphic report of the news by the Hungarian, which arrived at 


St. Johns on Wednesday last, adds another complication to the convola- 
tions of the Italian question. It tel ls us that Louis Napoleon has ad- 
dressed a letter to Victor Emmanuel, in whieh he presses him to carry out 
the Villafranca agreement, We are alao informed, that in this letter he 
says that France demands that the Duke of Modena be recalled, that 
Parma be united to Piedmont, and that Tuscany, with an augmentation 
of her territory, be restored to the reign of the Grand Duke ; and that 


the projected confederation, on the basis of moderate reforms be car- 


ried out. 


Now this may be all true; and if it were, we should not be at all 


surprised. But remembering that telegraphic despatches are not 


always trastwortby, and that we have only just beard the trath 
about that other report, that the French Emperor had demanded 
the expense of the war from Sardinia, we cannot yield ready 
credence to the new story, which, if it be trae, introduces 
& new and most momentous phase of the affairsin Europe. We have yet 
another reason for doubting. For with this story comes another, that the 
projected Congress will soon assemble ; that England and France have 
come to a better understandiug upon the subject, and that it is confi- 
dently hoped that after all that has passed, a British Plenipotentiary will 
take his seat with the representatives of the other great powers, for the 
purpose of settling this perplexing Italian question. But these two an- 
nouncements are according to our previous information, and all the proba- 
bilities of the case, quite at variance with each other. We believe 
that Louis Napoleon would insist upon the restoration of the Dukes 
of Tuscany and Modena, if he thought it were for his interest to do 
80; but we cannot believe that while he is making this demand any 
British Minister would give him the shadow of an assurance that Great 
Britain would take part in a Congress called in hope of settling the affairs 
of Italy upon such a basis. In the present temper of the British people, 
such an assurance would cost the Ministry their seats on the first ques- 
tion that arose after the reassembling of Parliament. 

It is possible that the French Emperor may have taken this step by 
way of falfilling the letter of his agreement with the Emperor of Aus- 
tria, so that after the refusal of Victor Emmanuel he may wash his hands 
of the whole affair, and go into the Congress as having absolved himself 
of his obligations to the extent of his ability, and that he moy have 
given the British minister secret assurance of such an intent. But this 
would be a very dangerous game to play; and one at which the Aus 
trian diplomats would be almost sure to out-wit and expose him. It is 
to be remembered, too, that the Dukes, instead of remaining neutral dur- 
ing the past struggle, threw all their little influence on the side of Aus- 
tria ; but this, we believe, would have as littie weight with Louis Napo- 
leon as the expressed will of the people of the Dachies. His own pur- 
poses are bis only rules of action. 

The rupture between Spain and Morocco has at last reached the belli- 
gerent point, although hostilities had not actually began at our last ac- 
counts. They were, however, to be commenced in a few days by the in- 
vasion of Morocco by the Spanish forces, and all the neutral inhabitants 
were seeking safety in flight, or in the protection of the Englich and 
French fleets. The anxiety which this event creates is a notable 
symptom of the unsettled state in which European affairs 
are felt to be at this moment. And it shows, too, how 
that dark, mysterious man who rules France is responsible for it. 
For what is this small semi-barbarous state on the Northern coast 
of Africa to the world, that.an invasion of her borders should cause all 
Europe to apprehend evil? Nothing. But the qaestion on all sides is, 
Will Louis Napoleon take any part in the conflict? A question which 
no man can answer ; and yet to which his enormous naval preparations, 
and his manifest desire to recover French influence in the Mediterranean, 
give an importance that will be rather under than over-rated. We do 
not believe that he would be so foolish as to invade England ; but we do 
believe that be would take Gibraltar and Malta—if he could get them. 

A Blessing in Disguise. 

We avoid intermeddling with the political strife around us, as our 
readers know ; and we should not notice even, what appears to us such 
an eminently anpolitical matter as the election of a Judge, under ordi- 
nary circumstances. But on Tuesday last, the Herald contained in its 
editorial colamns a characteristic personal attack upon Judge Daly, of 
the New York Court of Common Pleas. It is needless to say that 
the abuse was unfounded, and the fruit of sheer malice. Bat 
it is gratifying to remark that the effect of the paragrapb, if it had 
any effect whatever, was to benelit the Judge, who was immediately re- 
elected by a msjority considerably larger than the vote of the party which 
comiuated him. This, however, may be dae entirely to the well-known 
probity and ability with which Jadge Daly performs the functions of his 
important office. But it is worthy of remark, that abuse from the Herald 
almost invariably secures to its object a heartier support than he would 
otherwise receive. We have noticed this daring several years. 

. Lord Radstock and the Taxes. 

Two correspondents send, for our enlightenment and Lord Radstock’s 
justification, statements showing that the taxes in New York, on real 
estate or stocks, amount in many cases to even more than twenty five 
per cent. of the rents of the estate, or the interest of the stock. This is 
trae enough, e-pecially if the property, as one of our correspondents 
supposes, is unimproved real estate, and pays no reat atall! Bat this 
is far away from the peint. Lord Redstock produced, and apparently 
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sought to prouuce, the impression that in New York man’s takes bore 
the proportion of twenty-five per cent. to his income, with an eye to 
the estimate at home of the income tax. Now, the incomes in New 
York which are derived from real estate or stock, though in many 
cases large in amount, are comparatively very few in number ; and there 
is hardly a man among the many thousands whose incomes are about the 
sum named by his lordship—£100—who pays any tax at all !—beyond 
perhaps a trifing school or poll tax.—But the matter is not worth further 
notice.—We add, however, that in naming twelve or fifteen years as 
the period during which there has been no Curtius’ galf in Broadway, 
we did not mean to say that there had been one there before that 
period. That is merely the time during which we have been in the habit 
of daily walking through it, from Union Square to Wall Street, and 
as to which we could speak from our own knowledge. 


. 





The New Dictionary. 

All of our readers may not know that there is really no dictionary of the 
English language. There are certain convenient and useful collections 
of words, made by Johnson, Webster, Richardson, and other men of less 
note, in which definitions, pronunciations, and even etymologies are given 
with a greater or less approach to completeness and correctness as re- 
gards a certain period more or less extended in the history of our lan- 
guage. Of these works, that by Dr. Richardson is by far the most valua- 
ble, and is, indeed, the only one which traly merits the name, “ English 
Dictionary,” and which is of real service to the student of the Englieh 
language. But even this is, and in fact aims to be, only the partial and 
imperfect presentation of the English vocabulary ; of which, from the 
first recognised formation of the language, a complete and well digested 
lexicon does not exist. 

This great deficiency in our literature the Philological Society of Lon- 
don bas undertaken to supply. That learned body is now engaged in the 
preparation of an English Dictionary which shall contain every word 
used in English literature from the earliest period of its existence, with 


by risking her own and her hasband’s peace in the clatches of a sly and servile 
Iago. The plot is a well worn plot, certainly, but then it wears well, and good 
use was made of it by him who wrote, Mr. Lovell to wit. In the way of cha- 
racters the Comedy yields an unpretendivg harvest ; and Miss Keene of course 
gathezs the consummate fruit of the piece in the part of Lady Amyott,upon which 
she lavishes all that old wealth of refined sensibility, tremulous passion, and na- 
turalistic emotion of which she has been so vexatiously chary in these later 
times of “Marble Hearts” and the like. Her success was genuine 
and sympathetic. Mr. Jordan was hardly so happy in his rendering of the | 
Puritan gentleman and Commonwealth's officer, Sir .Waller. There was 
force in the picture, but it was the force we remember in “ Still Waters Rao 
Deep,” and rather failed to individualize the peculiar type suggested by the 
play. Mr. Burnett's villain was thoroughly conceived, and as loyally played as 
2 villain’s part can be. It was, at least, free from that exaggerated ruffianism 





ing. Apropos of which, and to conclade, let me (with jast one word of recogni- | 
tion for Mr. Daly, who “is, does, and suffers” in the character of Lord Arden | 
with very exemplary, if not very exciting emphasis,) call everybody’s attention 
to the admirable picture of villainy, in a more refined and subtle form, which } 
Mile. Lauretti is painting at the Theatre Frangais, in the play of the “ Demi- 
Monde.” We have had nothing so artistic in its kind as this impersonation, since } 


“ Demi-Monde” is not the Damas of “ Camille.” The moral of the “ Demi-Monde” 
is as healthy as it is pointed ; and the interest’ of the piece is all rooted in the 
better instincts and the natural sympathies of the spectator. 

Add to this consideration the graceful vigour with which M. Mannstein main- 
tains the leading masculine role, and the artistic completeness of the whole cast, 
and you will see that this has been a week not utterly without honour, if less 
vividly attractive than we have a right to expect our dramatic weeks at 
this season to be. At the Winter Garden, Newman Noggs and Smike still rule 


the hour and the public. HAMILTON. 
—— 
PFA usic. 


The production of a new opera under the direction of Mr. Ullmann is cer 
tainly an event of importance, for not only is it interesting in its art relations 
but especially curious as an indication of distinct change of policy. Mr. Ullman 


quotations which show the date of the appearance of each word, and, if | has not greatly distinguished himself for energy and enterprise in the way of 


it has become obsolete, its disapp definitions and etymologies 
being added, of course, in ail cases, except the few in which the meaning 
and the origin of the word cannot be ascertained. This isa great work, 
and when completed will confer a benefit which can hardly be over esti- 
mated upon all readers of English. : 

To accomplish it a great number of books must be carefully ex- 
amined ; and for aid in this respect the Philological Society appeals to 
Eoglieh students in this country as well as athome. As ancient books 
are not so generally accessible in America as in England the entire lite- 
rature of the eighteenth century bas been reserved for American rea- 
ders. We trust that the appeal will rot be disregarded by American 








novelty. He has in point of fact repudiated the composer of the day, and re- 
turns to him now only because he finds he cannot get on without him. We re- 
fer of course to Verdi, for of all the musical writers of the day he is the only one 
who can be said to supply the present taste and appetite for opera. The laborious 
productions of Meyerbeer are too few and far between to be of real value to the 
cause, and despite their real merit they bore the public. Even if the public 
were occasionally intoxicated with this remarkable composer’s writings, it would 
have ample time to get sober again, for they are of slow and painful birth. In 
music there is always one man who supplies the world with rungs ; seldom 
two. Verdiis that man. No composer of any age has done more in a short 
time than the illustrious composer of the “ Trovatore.” He has secured for 
himself a prominent place on every coacert programme, and is represented, in 


scholars, who ought not to be backward in aiding a project by which | *me respect, by every whistler in every capital of the world. This is real fame, 


they will be so largely benefitted. Those who are willing to undertake 
the reading o° any book for the New Dictionary will receive a circular 
with full directions by applying to the Hoo, George P. Marsh, Burlington, 
Vt., to whom the Philological Society has worthily assigned the super- 
intendence of the work in this country. 
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however much the classicists may decry it. Even for these classicists Verdi 
has done something. His concerted pieces are absolately faultless, and will be 
recognised as such when the animosities of the day have been forgotten, and 
students, not enemies, peruse the score. The most harmonious of professions 
is also the most acrimonious, and hence it often happens that real genius is 
chilled and dwarfed by the bitter hostility it bas to encounter. In view of a 
rising reputation there are always some malignants who would prefer rang- 
ing themselves with an opposition party, h small and ridicul Mr. 
Uliman is one of this number. The demand for Verdi's music was offensive to 








The toga holds its tongue when the clang of arms resounds, saith the ancient | him, and he resolved that the maestro’s works should only be played in a way 


Latin verse ; and on this principle I suppose I may explain the want of novelty 


calculated to insure their failure. All the effort of the first season was expended 


and variety in the past week’s dramatic performances. For the elections have | on other composers, and we must confess with fair success. Changes are not 


been upon us with all their usual array of banners, and trumpets, drums poli- 
tical, beaten often like the drum ecclesiastic, “ with fist instead of a stick ;” 
marching le.jons, rallying cries and general “ horrid aspect” of terrific war. 
To be sure no great massacre followed this “ opening of strife,” but nobody re- 
membering the experience of past years could have anticipated that sofew would 
fall where so many met, or that in the very crisis of Harper's Ferry excitements, 
proclamations, Gubernatorial and Presidential, and San Jaan disputes, the polis 
of New York would be as peaceful as her parlours, so that on the first three days 
of the week the ordinary suspension of all other interests which attends the ex- 
ercise of the popular sovereignty in this metropolis, made itself felt as 
usual. This fact I regret, principally because it compels me to adjourn 
till next week my observations upon Mr. Wallack’s ‘‘ reproduction” of 
the “ Wreck Ashore,” which blazed from the bills of Thursday night with all 
the splendour which vast capital letters, and a coruscating constellation of stars 
in their courses could give to it. Still the mere play-bills themselves portend- 
ing the event, provoke a flying word of comment as I pass on to treat of mat- 
ters more strictly dramatic. 

Play-bills are the eloquent garments of the stage ; anid speak to character as 
the costumes of men and women do. Some philosophic Sartor Resartus might 
easily read you a pregnant homily om this trath which is so brilliantly 
and so frequently illustrated in our daily reading of the newspapers just at this 
time. And asin yonder dashing-looking fellow, with the plaid velvet waistcoat, 
and the cable guard-chain, noisy with ‘‘ charms” in coral and oxidised silver 
and beaten gold, one instantly recognizes a “ flash companion” more insinuating 
than trustworthy, and likely enough to end his days with a bullet ia his brain 
on board some Mississippi steamboat—so one has only to run his eye rapidly 
down the magnificent lines of advertisement in which Mr. Wallack parades the 
beauties and brilliancies of the “ Wreck Ashore,” to discern the absolute melo- 


unwelcome even if they are suggested by motives not altogether jadicious. 
Verdi was shelved but not killed. Despite the most miserable casts and most 
conspicuous orchestral maltreatment, his operas have succeeded. Learning some- 
thing by this experience, however unwittingly, Mr. Uliman has this season con- 
ceived the bold project of bringing out a new opera. Monday was the auspicious 
day. Verdi's Opera of the “Sicilian Vespers,” the chosen one. A decided 
success was achieved, and Mr. Ullman during the next three years will 

think of bringing Ott another new work: Arnougn It ls te nist he yet a 
tempted, let us hope that it will not be the last. 


are, perhaps, exceeding the strict limits of truth. It would be more exact to 


Rachel made Lady Tartuffe a living reality to us. Moreover, the Dumas of the | 


When we say that he brought out Verdi's opera of the “ Sicilian Vespers,” we 2 


say that selections from this opera were performed. The score tains four | p 





There are pieces in the third act which have never been surpassed, or even 
equalled by any modern composer. Especially is this true of the superb duet 
between soprano and tenor, and the whole of the ensuing scena. Scribe has 
secured a situation involving a fine conflict of passion, with a obilling vein of 
cold Ecclesiasticism running through it. Nothing can be “finer than the effect 
of the De Profundis, dropping as it does so unexpectedly on the angry passions 
of the moment, and turningthe mind to the sudden contemplation of death. 
Verdi has never done anything finer than this act. It abounds with felicities of 
every kind. The instrumentation, about which the composer too often showa 
indifference, is remarkably thoughtful and displays much originality, There ds 
a touch of absolute genius in an effect produced with the side drum. It is no 
thing but a single muffled roll, during De Profundis, Played very softly 
and without the slightest suggestion from any other instrament, and for that 


after it has once tickled the ear. 

In the last act there is a pleasing Bolero for the soprano, and an air for the 
tenor, both of the barrel organ pattern, and not otherwise remarkable. A fine 
ensemble brings the opera to a close. Unquestionably the second, third and 
fourth acts are the best, and display an amount of sustained power rarely en- 
joyed in a single work. Occasionally there are suggestions of effort, but the 
most successful morceaux are those which suggest the old, forcible, 
impassioned style of the composer. It is in the instramentation that Verdi has 
taken pains, and care in this department is never thrown away. 





advantage of a fi caste. All the leadi i 

matic in their character, and demand “y a — bly = 

school. With the exception of Signor there was not a single 
too man: i tor the mah : ghey he entation 

were y ons aoe course made the best of 

them horribly. Fecwass rtinacity of a singer is alwa: markable. 

when that si: te be a German, it some taerful ond wonder 


Brignoli 
re nm Fo  sueate abd nat redeem the 1 
w en 4 
erp performance. In od duet, both 


what todo with it. The lady isa , and reny el 
of the school with brilliancy and , but she is not what is called 
<oammatlo Gant, and Seves cnn Nosmnn. amy because her voice is deficient in the 


able pe of the of Sn. oe tleman 

yet awaken toa consciousness of the part’ Thisis the more p Shen we 

remember that Si, , another tenor, isalready preparing to into 
ignoli’s shoes. It is rumoured also that Guasanige will 

plant Colson—a decidedly for the better. There is no one, | 

ae yl 

The success of the opera derived none of its force from the principal artiste. 

1 was ware ty the real merits of « part (the arger part of the meso, the 
of the the excellence of the 

and Vv opinions prevail as to the ultimate fate of the work. 

We are to think it wilt t in the repertoire of the 


the 
the sooner the management makes it the better. 
will be given to-day at the Matinée. 











leaving only about three-fifths. It is not, we think, exactly the thing 
to lop and top an opera in this wholesale style. At all events, if done at all, it 
should be done after the public has decided on the dull parts. The initial per- 
formance should be conscientious and strict to the last bar. Then, if the public 
yawns, make all the cuts that are necessary. Some of the best music has un- 
questionably been omitted in Uliman’s version ; notably the superb duet in the 
first act, and the ballet (‘‘ The Four Seasons.”) Inasmuch as the entertainment 
still consumes three hours, the public will, perhaps, be satisfied with its length, 
and indifferent to the conductor's recklessness. So far it has proved a decided 
success. 

The “ Sicilian Vespers” was written for the Paris Academy, and was brought 
out there early in the year 1855. There is an obvious French plan in the con" 
ception and elaboration of the work. Verdi, like every other composer who has 
ever written for the Parisians, has tried to do his best, and if he has not thoroughly 





drama rampant and triumphant over the prosirate “ legitimate.” 

“ The Rivals ;” “ The Challenge and Fall ;” “ Popping the Question ;” “The 
Bailifils ;” “ Bertram’s Resolve ;” “The Appointed Hour ;” “ The Struggle ;” 
“ The Homicide :” “The Beadle (query Beetle ?) Spreads his Wings ;” “ The 
Lightning Flash ;” “ The Face at the Window ;” “The Latch ; the Latch!” 
“ The Warning and the Shot ;” The Vow of Vengeance ;” “ The Pirate’s Death :” 
“ Desperate Bravery of Miles Bertram ;” “ Fight, Fight to the last!” “ Death 


ded, it is not for want of effort. The libretto, by M. Scribe, is filled with 
situations, and on the whole a better work than the majority of such produc- 
tions. In the progress of the plot, and general characteristics of the situations, 
the “‘ Sicilian Vespers” bears a striking resemblance to the “ Huguenots,” and 
the culmination is of course the same. Verdi has not been unmindfal of this 
fact. There are several morceau d'ensemble which owe their paternity to 
Meyerbeer, not by direct imitation of measure (although this sometimes 
happens,) bat by « similarity of invention in all the broad characteristics 
of such pieces. Occasionally, too, we have reminiscences of Verdi's 
earlier works, but these are not frequent. The first act is the 
least satisfactory section of the opera. It is fragmentary and tri- 
vial comparod with the largeness that follows. The finale, however, in 
the barcarolle style, is pleasing, and affords an excellent opportunity for scenic 
display. There is an aria for the basso “ © tu Palermo,” which in competent 
bands would secure an encore. M. Junca is not yet up to the dignity of such a 
largo. It seems to be the misfortane of this gentleman to rise only to the po- 
sition of a highly talented bore. Fora bar or two he is excellent ; and every 





to 

has 

The artists of Mr. Wallack’s company can no doubt act in melodrama | one listens in expectation of something tremendous. That precious something 
as as in is 


apt to inclade the less.| never comes. At the critical moment M. Junca retires into himself and be- 


comes at once highly respectable and exceedingly tedious. And we may here 


better use can be made of that lively liquid? Or why feed your horses on roses | add that Mr. Ullman’s company is remarkable for its Junc%s. It possesses 
and lilies when there is hay enough and to spare in the land? These are ques-| them in astonishing abundance, male and female. A class even less satisfac- 


academy 
tions which it may not be unprofitable for Mr. Wallack to ponder. Meanwhile | tory than this is not without its representatives. The two gentlemen who were | 22¢¢2 


et him consider how successfully Miss Laura Keene is making, not hay exactly, obliging enough to sing the opening duet cf this same first act were entitled to 
but a few rather wilting flowers answer for lilies an@ roses by tying them up | the merit of accomplishing the most dignified effort of mediocrity ever heard 
artistically into a genuine bouquet of comedy. Miss Keene’s company is hardly | on the stage of the Academy. 


worthy, it must be owned, of the gifted lady who leads it ; and it might even be 


described by unfriendly critics as decidedly dull, although relieved by a gleam | Signor Verdi’s dramatic style. The whole of the concerted music in this act is 


here and there of meritorious stage-capacity. Yet the real comedy of the 


“ Wife's Secret” (also, of course, a reproduction!) was put upon Miss Lac | Brignoli who at present seems to regard the stage of the Academy simply and 


of my readers doubtless remember how Mrs. Kean and her husband (historical | suggestive of the barroom than the Academy; bat some 
justice commands me to range their names in this very illegal bot most | of the arduous work might be discharged behind the scenes. The 


natural order) made its pretty sorrows and plessing anxieties and highborn|to the second is boldly wrought and the melody is distinct enough to 


agonies fash ovable at the “ old Park Theatre” so many many years ago—alas! 


be used in Verdi’s favourite way, in unison. The scene here is remarkably 


before yoa and I, dear reader, had lost all that our choice Madeiras have gained | fine ; one of the greatest successes ever achieved at the Academy. It repre- 


by the lapse of pitiless, faithful, hard-working Time! Tis a story of the troub- | sents a Banquetting hall, and is most admirably drawn and carefully finished. ‘ 


Jous days of Cromwell and King Chailes, crossed with the immortal inexhausti- | M. Calyo the artist is a worthy successor to Bignor Allegri, and for stage pur- 


ble pain of Posthamus and Othello. A lovely lady saves her brother's life, omly 





hundred pages, of which one hundred and fifty-eight have been excised, | S#llant 


this latter version, Mario is reall Spaniard ofthe Ping amily aad Re 
vi " ya a 
ly I native of 
of Cuba, and soon deserted her, and she diod, 
broken, in a convent. But it is more likely that Grisi and Mario did not come 
musically up to the requirements of the audience, though their method of ex- 
was certainly not such as we could expect from the chi- 
Before the second performance (the was “ Norma”), Madame Grisi 
blished an to the people of rid, in which she tseeer ae 
, Ty their resentment for some unnamed act of which she 
por ity du the demonstration against ber. She probably treated the 
a explosion of the wrath which she has so oftea, as Norma. 
velled at Pollio’s . 
appears to have no eflect upon the chivalrous Iberians ; for, at the 





| 
| 


than at the first The public in the boxes and other parte 

house rose indignantly to protest such an outrage, but Med cone Orie 

withdrew, her face bathed im tears. attempted for some seconds to brave 
storm, but was obliged to leave the stage. One of the employés of the thea- 
caine forward to announce that the performance would nut be continued 


Madame Grisi ha fainted away, overcome with emotion. 
were quite inpasue 9 _ 


HFatts and PHancies. 


A Dramatic Entertainment and Concert is to be given at the Winter 
Garden, on the 26th inst. for the benefit of the St. George’s 
The Rev. Dr. Hills, the firet Bishop of British Columbia, will, it is.ex- 
, leave Eogland for the colony about the 17th instant. 
Bishop will take the Panama route. Five clergymen have already been 
sent out to the colony, and the Bishop is desirous of taking out with him 
five others. uring the first ten months of the year, says the 
Leader, “ the revenue collected at the port of Toronto exceeded the 
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veoue will be large this year.” This, we are bound 
to be due to the hi tariff, not to an 
A French musical journal asserts that 
having found a second Mdile. Lind in another national songstress, 
Roeske.. It is expected that the brid 
bourg will be shortly opeued to the 

lished the journey Paris to Vienna will 
ir. Perley, the British Commissioner noted to ie warn a 
respecting the F limits between 
left this city for Phil 
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shawl teat, which will contain a bedstead of solid gold. The value of 


this regal offerin 


is said to exceed fifteen lace of rupees (£150,000.) 
At Seville 





ip hw of a fight between a real lion and 
a ball. The Misses Gougeaheim have been recent y acting at Lou- 
iuville. Miss Adelaide Gougenhe m left for Europe in the Persia on Wed- 
nesday M. Jullien has been released from ha powsniony embarrass 
ments ia Paris. During the twenty years that Jullien reigned monarch 
of the famed popular concerts, he acknowledges to have received the 
enormous sum of £200,000 in England and America. He has lately re- 
fased offers to return to London to preside over entertainments of simi- 
lar character, and is now busily engaged in writing “ His Life and Times 
among the English.” 
oap. 54, sec. ib all members of a rifle corps are entitled to wear bair 
free of duty. This is indeed good news for riflemen. 

ing like a revival movement seems to be springing up in Bom- 

bay and Poona. At these two places daily prayer meetings are held. 
Mercadante’s Gi fo has been lately given at the Italian 

Opera, Paris, Madame Penco, Graziani, Madame Alboni, and a new 
tenor, M. Morini, filling the important réves. It is asserted that Mr. 
Brunel never expected the (reat Eustern to attain an extraordinary speed. 
A sbort time only before his death he stated most distinctly, that his cal- 
eulations were that she would make the voyage from England to Calcutta 
or Sidoey, in from 32 to 36 days. The rate of speed required for that 
is only from 14 to 144 knots per hour. Mr. Cobden, 

os joined bis family in Paris, where it is bis intention to pass a por- 
tion of the winter season. ——A diving-bell and apparatus was recently 
from London for the Madras goverament. It weighs four tons, 

has a moveable grating at the bottom to prevent accidents from sharks, 
of air-pamps of the best construction, and a double set of glass 
with gun metal protecting gratings. The whole cost 3921. 

to 


addition to the prize of 50 guineas for the best English essey, the 
Agito hae offered one of 1,000f., and one of 250f, for 
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the best French | 
aye on ‘The immense importance of a close union of France and | 
Bogle as well for their own interest and welfare, as for the interest 
ness of the world.” MM. Thiers, Mignet, and Mérimée, mem- 


bers he Institute, have consented to be the Frenc 


| 


official bulletins first. 


the whole of that ealightened community is looking | Dac : 
the royal children. 


on 


Palace. Sir James Clark is succeeded in bia 
Baly who bas been 
pretiring baronet. 
Osborne 


moral, where SirjJames was also on daty, and the new 
It is stated that by the 44th George IIL, | Ordinary may 

bilities of his office in attending her Majesty on ber retarn 
meg to Holyrood, Penrhyn Castle, and Windsor 


reception of the members of the British Association, is decorated with 
the antlered heads of the red deer shot by the Prince Consort in the 
Highlands, the antlers being made to serve tbe 
When the room was first 


had been, he had not yet furnished auything tike a eafficient number of | I 
heads to complete these sylvan and puting 


sources of Windsor Castle were put into requisition to complete 

ties, Gradually, however, these importations are superseded by genuine 
trophies from 
the spoils of this season. Our readers must understand that it is not 


the ball-room of Balmoral ; such specimens come few and far between. 
The Prince of Wales also shot a very 
| back—but not equal to that of the Prince Consort’s.—Scoich 


| town of Velletri into consternation and stupor. M. Spon 
| man, a member of one of the most distinguished families of the town, was 


In addition to his 


a 


088, 
y medical adviser is much felt by the 
Sir James bad a severe attack 
bim to retire from his 


rEg? 


ef 


ual! 
Foe thie purpose Dr. Bal 
this summer, and again joined the suite of her 


sf 


be considered to have entered on the duties and responsi- 
a 7 
—Court 


Tue Bavt-room at BaLMoraL.—This room, which was used for the 


of candelabra. 


urpose 
hs Prince’s rifle 


opened, busy and effective as the 


decorations, and the re- 
the 





por 

Highlands, and one remarkably fine specimen is among 
very buck that is shot whose antlered honours are worthy of a place in 
good specimen—a two-year old 
paper. 


Aw Iraian Bafpgcroom Assassinatep.—The Presse has the following | 
etter, dated Rome, October 15th :—“ A horrible tragedy has thrown the 
toni, a young 
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of Lord Provost for five years, will, it is ex- 


h adj i 
Sir John Melville | about 
| daughter of Count Filippi, former Equerry of the Pope. M. 


at the t he was qui 


the Filippi Palace. He was) 
to celebrate his marriage with 


ademoiselle de clipe! = 
ponton 


ct 


entered the arm 
se | poy. He 


gested, be filled by 
in the field. 





ments on the Atlantic cable, Encouragements as to the success 


of a new cable, is in the ascendant, according to a Tralee paper. 


——— 


Tux Parcs or Waces’s Resipence at Oxrorp.—Frewen’s Hall, 
which has been selected as the residence of the Prince of Wales while 

ing his studies at this University, is a plain old building, possess- 
none of the pretensions of an architectural character which are wont 

associa‘ed with the residence of royalty, but the interior fittings 
have been carried out so as to secure the comforts of an English home 
Although situate in 
the centre of the city, immediately contiguous to the Union society’s 
rooms, it is so completely surrounded by buildings on every side as to 
seoure the utmost privacy and seclusion. The bail, it appears, takes its 
ysician, who floarished in Oxford 
t a century ago, and who also filled the chair of Camden Professor 


to 
rather than the elegance and luxuries of a palace. 


game from Dr. Frewen, an eminent 


Mr. Francis Brown Douglas, who is the only candi- 

Messrs. Beard and Robi electricians, 
have visited Valeatia very lately, and set on foot a series of ex < 
the 
undertaking, both as regards the resuscitation of the old and the laying 


, 


he was suddenly attacked in the street at 10 o’clock by two men, masked, 
one of whom embraced him, while the other stabbed him twice with a 
dagger. The unfortunate man was not killed on the spot. He was 
carried home and had time ‘o make his will, ia which be bequeathed 30 
Roman crowns a month to bis betrothed until the period of her marriage. 

M, Spontoni was i ted at Pagliano in 1853, for a tical 
cause. It is feared that he was the victim of Italian revolution who 
condemn to death all those who dare to abandon them.” 








Venice.—A letter from Venice of Oct. 12, in the Opinione Nationale 
gives the following startling account of the deplorable state to which 
Austrian rule bas reduced that city : The number of destitute people in- 
scribed upon the registers of public charity amounts to the frightful 
figure of 45,000! It was only 27,000 in 1849. Add to this that there 
are many poor who are ashamed to register themselves. Then remem- 
ber that the entire population of Venice is now reduced to 105,000 souls. 
= you will form some idea of the abyss of misery into which we have 

en. 


had celebrated his betrotbal the same evening, when, returning home, force 





istory. Dr. Frewen left bis splendid library of medical and general 
works, comprising between 2,000 and 3,000 volumes to the Radcliffe Li- 
brary. The mansion was afterwards occupied by Sir Charles Pegge, and 
still more recently by Dr. Kidd, Regius Profes-or of Anatomy and Medi- 
eine, and well known as the author of a Bridgewater treatise. The ball 
occu @ portion of the site on which St. Mary’s College forme: ly stood, 
Ingram informs us, in his “ Memorials,” was a place of conside- 

rable importance, being a college of regular canons of St. Augustine, 
and a sort of nursery for the novitiates of the several abbeys of that or- 
der in Eogland. “ They had obtained a license from Henry V. to erect 
a building here and purchase lands, bat that king dying suddenly 
the licease was confirmed by his successor Heary VI. in 1435, and con- 
siderable buildings were erected in the between what is called 


Mibrary and acloister. Various circumstances show that these buildings 
together must bave attained to a considerable degree of magnificence, 
equal to that of most of our ancient colle The chapel, in lar, 
is frequently mentioned, and the materials of it were eventually used io 
the foundation yoey pi Desens ope io eo . wii 
© The colle; acq property nge w' enry 
St Het eades Sed Bitabeth. The celetreted Erttaley porened tie atu: 
dies at this college in 1497-8 ; and Bishop Ferrar, the martyr in Queen 
Mary's reiga, bad been one of the regular canons. After the disso- 
lution there were two principals ; but the college being expressly founded 
for the education of A jan monks does not appear to have reco- 
vered from the blow which it received at the of the t 
ries, and therefore fell into decay after the year 1556. There are still 
several remaias of old buildings in the space wow ey by the 
, which mast a tly bave belonged to it; the gateway 
which led into the cloisters is still to be seen in New Ion Hall lane. The 











the late war to 
accept is 260,000,000 francs ; sum to be reimbursed to France, 60,000,- 
000 ; ex raised 
for the defence of the country, 50,000,000 ; total, 500,000,000 of francs. 


ble head of the house ee 
space away. The Earl of Jersey, who 
Cornomarket-street aod New loo Hull-lane. Mention is made also of a oe 


University he quedented B.A. in 1830, and M.A. in 1837. Short! 
he attained his majority he entered the House of Commons for the 
rough of Rochester, in conjunction with the late Mr. R. Bernal, and in 


of Commons for Hoviton. Att 
contested Weymouth 

unseated on petition. 

elected i 
sent up to 1852 On the general election in that year he was defeated | T 
by the Hon. A. G. J. Ponsonby by the narrow majority of four. In po 
lities the late Peer was a Conservative ; and during the late Sir R. 
Pee}’s administration of public affairs he voted in favour of the repeal of 
the Corn Laws and the inent 

t The d 





IraLy.—The Opinione of Turin thus summarily calculates the cost of 


iedmont, The debt which the latter has consented to 
penses of the war, about 130,000,000 ; fortifications to be 





Obituary. 
Tue Ear or Jensey.—The grave bas barely closed over the venera- 
before his successor has been also taken 
succeeded to the earldom on the death 
his father on the 3d alt., expired at Brighton on the 24th, of consump- 


was educated at Christ Church, Oxford, at which 
oa 


The deceased 


1831 was elected for Minehead. From 1832 to 1835 he sat in the House 
he next gavel election he unsuccessfully 
for the borough ia 1841, but was 

On the resignation of Mr. Martin in 1844, he was 
ter, which borough he continued to repre- 


7 he wae 


hy 


for C 





subsequent Free Trade of that 








house and garden belonging to the Regius Professor of Medicine occupy | 
a part of the site. It was bounded on the —. @ wall which ran pa- | 
niet with Sewy’s-lane, in ancient records called Sewy-twychen. The | 
wall still remains ; but the lane has been partly stopped up. Its name | 
ifpplies that it formed a communication between Northgate-street (now 
Coramarket) and New Inn Hall-lane.” The principal or carriage en- 
trance will be feom New Inn Hall-lane, formerly known, according to | 
Anthony Wood, as * The Seven Dead |y-Sins-lane.” 

Many years bave elapsed since @ scion of +o became a resident | 
member of the University, and the piemee ia Oxford of the heir to the 
British throne is therefore being looked forward to with general interest. 

ge 1V., whem Prince of Wales, resided for some time at Christ 
Chareh, in the early part of the deanship of Dr. Cyril Jackson, who, with 
the Bishop of Gloucester, was his tutor ; the Duke of York, the second 
son of George ILL, was a member of the rame 4 <-¥ was created a 
D.C.L. ia 1799. The names of George IV. and the e of York appear 
on the books of Christ Church at the date of 1814, when Oxford was vis- 
ited by the allied sovereigns.—Oz/ord Chronicle. 








Avnoruer Inge Narotzontenne.—Among the various scions of the 
glorious house of Buonaparte is a son of old Lucien, the Prince de Ca- 
nino. This young man is a priest of the Romish Church, and being a 

friead, protegé, and favourite relative of his Imperial cousin at 

‘aris, has seen himeelf speedily raised from one clerical dignity to an- 
other, till at last the infuen = of private y and al to 
Pio Nono himself was, or rather had to be, accorded to —, Nothing 

@ paucity 





else stands between him and the purple of the Cardinal than 
of bis years, which do ere ~ number thirty, and the law which for- 
bids the surrender of the inal's hat to any one se young, Neverthe- 
less, it is apprebended bere that as there are no rules without excep- 
and as laws are formed for the good of the makers, meaus may be 
ily found to effect the promotion of young Lucien Buonaparte be- 
fore the expected decease of the present Pope. Should this be the case, 
master-stroke of Napoleonic poles would have been accomplished. 
th a Napoleon as member of the College of Cardinals, the rest of that 
t body would be constrained to raise to the office of Head of the 
burch the fortunate cousin of its protector. As it cannot be anticipated 
that young Canino, who bas hitherto been one of the most pliant instru- 
ments of Louis Napoleon, would be inclined to alter his sentiments in the 
grand position that awaits him, not only the Governments of mg bat 
also the Roman Catholic communities all over the globe, would then 
have been brought into a state of virtual subjection to the scheming Em- | 
peror of France, The taality of so undesirable a fulfilment of Na- 
poleonic hopes is even now being taken into account by the etatesmea of 
ustria ; but it remains to be seen whether they will enough 
to prevent its realisation, For the rest, there is little known of Priace 
Lucien Napoleon Baonaparte Canino.— Leader. 
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Sim Jawes Cranx.—The retirement of Sir James Clark from his 
office of personal physician in daily attendance on the Queen, isan event 
eat importance in the cirele to demand a passing notice. 

James was sopetpes Physician in Ordinary to the Duchess of Kent oa 
death of Dr. , some twenty-seven years ago, and has therefore 
of the health of the Queen ever since her girlhood. Since 
Sir James bas been in daily attendance, accom- 
aod Balmoral, and regularly 
trips to Ireland, Belgium, France, and 
marine excursions in the royal yacht. 
ldren the pro% i 


& 





t d Earl married in 1841 Julia, eldest daughter of 
the Right Hon. Sir Robert Peel, by whom he leaves issue three sons and 
two daughters—namely, Victor Albert George, Viscount Villiers, boro io 
1845 (now Earl of Jersey) ; Robert Frederick, born ia 1847, and Regi- 
nald ; also, Jalia Sarah Alice, bora ia 1842; and Caroline Anne, born 
in 1843. 


Mr. Norron.—Anothber of the sons of the Hon. Mr. and Mra. Norton is 
dead. The remains of the deceased, Fletcher Cavendish Charles Con- 


| yers Norton, First Secretary of Legation at Athens, who died at Paris, tbe 


13th of Oct., 1859, aged 30 years, were brought to the seat of his ances- 
tors, Kettlethorpe Hail, and the ancient chapel at the end of the lake on 
the grounds was prepared for their reception for lying in state. The 
chapel once stood on Kirkgate Bridge, Wakefield, having been erected 
there immediately after the battle in which the Duke of York was slain 
with 3,000 of his followers, and was removed to its present site, and of 
course is now a venerable object. The interior is hung with black cloth 
with festoons. The coffin was placed on a bier in the centre. On the 
head of the lid was erected a figure of Christ crucified, with everlasting 
wreaths and a scroll bearing a motto, then the shield, with obituary ; a 
wreath of everlasting, yellow, and bound with black flowers, terminated 
the bust ; then a wreath of variegated furs, &c., on the bosom, followed 
by wreaths of everlastings. The oak shell was decorated with shields, 
with the cross in the centre. On either side of the bier were platforms, 
with wax candles burning, and branches of three lights at the head, sup- 
ported right and left with mutes; and on either 

elevated platforms, stood also silver branches of three lights, immedi- 
ately off the chief mourners’ stalls. Tbe whole had a solemnly imposing 
effect, and handreds visited it during Thursday tilla late hour. The de- 
ceased was a membed of the Romish Charch. 

The funeral took place at Sandal, near Wakefield, according to the 
rites of the Roman Catholie Church. The Hon. Mr. and Mrs. Norton, the 
brother of the deceased, and the Hon. Sir Heary Johnson, attended the 
funeral, and there were also nta | number of persons from the 
neighbourhood. The ings of the Hon. Mrs. Norton were y 
manifested, bringing tears to the eyes of all spectators. The Hon. Mr. 
Norton and son every attention to the bereaved lady, and we under- 
stand that she has dined with her husband 
wick Well Ina, during their sojourn on this melancholy occasion. The 
obituary plate bad the following inscription :—Fletcher Cavendish 
Charles Conyers Norton, First Secretary of tion at Athens, who died 
at Paris the 13th of October, 1859, aged 30 years—Leeds Express. ayy 


served on the coast of Spain, in 1806. He commanded a rocket-boat at 

Copenbagen. He was promoted to lieutenant ia 1810, and partici 

in a variety of services in the Mediterranean ; at the capture of Genoa, 

in 1814; was senior lieutenant of the Hussar, and severely wounded 

coast of Cuba, in 1824, for which he was in Sep- 
oa 


promoted to 
ele Fs He became captain in 1838, and 
the reserved -pay, 1857. iz 
late Comptroller of the Victualling “pa Transport Service in the Admi- 
ralty, ed the public service 47 ng 
rence Victualling-yard, 
steam machinery ae the manufacture of biscui’ 
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a new life-buoy, a feathering paddie-wheel, so contrived as to get rid of 
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Sia Tuomas Grant.—Sir Thomas Tassell Grant, KCB. and F.RS., 
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Rear-ApurmaL Writs Horit.—The deceased officer, as midshipman, | ome 


while in action, in the boats of that ship, with a horde of pirates on the | Voted to coast service 
commander 


curious prints and drawings. He was 
ings, as far as historical portraits are concerned. 
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y in 1837, having before that time been 
as a non-comm! officer for near!. 
oS as Captain last year, and soon after received 


Appoturments. 


Mr. Robert St. Aubin, R. N., is appointed Her M: "s Consul to the 
I , resident at Raiatea. ny 


i 





a Yvup. 


Lory Cypg.—It is stated by the Lucknow Herald that Lord Clyde 
bis arrival at Cawnpore, will await the result of a reference made 
England io to the recent disasters in China. It is understood 
be Lord Cana ’s intention to place the army intended for 
China, under the command of the Commander-in-Chief. This 
has already been detained at head-quarters, and will 
about 10,000 troups of all arms. The reply from England may be ex- 
pected to arrive in Iudia, about the middle of October. 


sess 


The Victoria Cross has been conferred on the undermentioned officers 
and private soldier on account of acts of bravery performed by them in 
India,—Maj. Gough, 5th B. E. Cavalry ; Brevet-Maj. Shebbeare, 60th B. 
N.L; Ch ogee, 19th M. N.I. ; Lieut, Lyster, 720d B.N.; Lieat. 
Pendergrast, M. er Whirlpool, 3rd B. E. Reg. Ensign P' 

of the 11th B. N. L, who would have been recommended for the 


, | had he survived.—Under the sanction of the chaplain to the forces lec- 


tures on scientific subjects and concerts are to be given at the 
Chichester, every Wednesday evening, com: - on the Sohot tae, 
consisti 


vember.—Twelve rafts, each pon: 
be forwarded by the overland 


constructed at the Royal Arsenal, and will 
river operations by the troops in that 


route to China, to be used for 
country.—The Secretary-at-War has conferred an important boon on the 
Volunteer Rifle Corps, by increasing the per centage of arms allowed by 
Government from 25 per cent. to 50 per cent., with a corres 
supply of ball cartridge, &c.—During the last month numerous prisoners 
belonging to the <1 Artillery, Royal Marines, and Military Train 
Corps, have been tried by court-martial for acts of insubordination or 
: ted, the panishment 
ging has been superseded by imprisonment, with hard laboar. 
This alteration is in accordance with instructions received from the 
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to erect a new battery on the Clyde, on the shores of Roseneath, nearly 
o te to Gourock, With this battery at Roseneath, and the other one 
a y erected at Gourock, both sides of the Clyde 
protected.— Leather leggings are to become 

non-commissioned aod 


the troops ; each 

and regiments of een of Oe line, 

is to be supplied with The legg' 
trousers, which are to be pulled up to 
round the leg. The | gs are only to 
and at guard mounting, when necessary. 
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War Orrice, Ocr. 21—Rl Art: Lt-Gen Sir W M G Colebrooke. 
Col Comdt of a B le, v Gen Evelegh, dec. lst Gds: 

h-p Unat, to be Lt-Col, v Spottiswoode, ex ; Maj Sayer to be 
alloch, ret ; Slade to be Maj; Lt Gunter to be Capt. 
Cort Maxwell, Ri Hs Gada, to be Cort, v Churcher, ret ; Asst-Sarg 
to be Asst Sarg, v Griffith, resigned. RI Art: Paymr Landers permi 
res. Coldstm Gds: En Cathcart, 68th Ft, to be and Lt, v Cameron, 
6th Ft.: Lt Hole to be Capt, v Faller, dec; En Lowndes to be Lt. 2st 
Lt-Col Lowe, C B, 32¢ to be Lt-Col, v Byt-Col Last, ret fp. 24th: Lt Hiteh- 
cack tp be oat, Disney, who ret ; En Chamberlin tobe Lt. 27th: En Coffey 
to be Lt. 45th: Lt Wm Pearson, 95th, to be Lt, vy Stubbs, who ex. 48th: Ea 
Hallto be Lt, v Pigott, ret. 84th: Lt Driberg to be Instr of M. 3d W I Regt: 
En Mitchell, from the R Nfndid Co’s, to be Lt. ital Staff: Asst-Sarg 
Beveridge, MD, 78th Ft, tobe Asst-Surg. Actg Asst Surg. Gunnto be Asst-Surg, 


vy Greatorex, res. 
Navp. 

Mannie Tae Navy.—Sir Charles Napier has addressed a long letter to 
the First Lord of the Admiralty, which is published in the leading Lon- 
don papers, as to the best method of keeping the navy in an effizient 
state. The Admiral thinks that the greatest of all evils in the navy, is 
the confinement to which men are subjected on board ship. Ocher causes 
of complaint are the discomfort of the halks when the sbips are fitting 
out, and the delay in paying the allotments toseamen’s wives. He con- 
siders that the men should be weekly, that moderate leave should 
be given, that in drill experienced men should not be confounded with 
recruits, and that vessels in the Channel and Mediterranean fleets, should 
change places at times, in order that the seamen might have an 
tunity of seeing their friends oftener. When vessels require 
stead of paying off the disciplined crew, he would 
another ship. He would suggest some alterations as to 
Hospital, for when an officer goes into that establishmen 
balf pay, and, if wounded, his pensi 
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* Queen’s Naval Guards.” After having been ten years 
they should receive a good pension, bat be subject to be 
fit and wanted, and then designated the “ Old Guard,” 
they do now, both Pay and pension. 
Simultaneously with the letter of Sir Charles 
the navy, there appears another letter on the 
Sir Maurice Berkeley. He calls aay 
believing, as he does, that C j 
to be in, seeing that 
bead or Portland. Sir Maurice also thinks that 
selves not only with « Channel fleet, 
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New Books. 

Among the publishing enterprises of Messrs. Derby & Jackson one 
which deserves warm encouragement, and which we are sare will in the 
end be a source of steady profit, is the preparation of a well edited trans- 
lation of the French classics. S i vol of this series have here- 
tofore beer issued ; and we have now to acknowledge the receipt of six 
more,—Pascal’s Thoughts, Chateaubriand’s Martyrs, Voltaire’s Henriage, 
Madame de Stael’s Corinne, and La Fontaine’s Fables in two volumes. 
The trane!ation of La Fontaine is the well known one by Elizur Wright, of 
which Mesers. Derby & Jackson have become the proprietors. It is, on 
the whole, the best English version of these famous fables that exists ;— 
more lively, more idiomatic, and, as far as regards the spirit and rhythm 
of the original, at least, more faithful than any Other that we have met 
with. The edition bas been enriched by the editor with a translation of 
the fine critical appreciation of La Fontaine from Nisard’s History of 
French Literature, a memoir of the poet translated from Biographie 
Nouvelle, and critical notices from Hallam, from the North American Re- 
view, the London Quarterly, and Blackwood’s Magazine. He has thus made 
this edition of the great French fabulist, by far the most interesting and 
valuable in our language. 

Of Madame de Stael’s Corinne, the translation by Miss Isabel Hill, with 
Landon’s metrical versions of the Odes, has been reproduced. Better 
could not have been done. 

Voltaire’s Henriade is accompanied by his Battle of Fontenoy, his poeti- 
cal Dissertations on Man, and other minor poems. They were translated 
in the last century by Smollet, Francklin, and others ; but those versions 
having been found very i te, though vig and spirited, they 
have been pared passage by paseage with the originals, and cor- 
reoted by the editor’s friend, Mr. F. W. Ricord ; and to the poems them- 
selves have been added translations of the notes of the most eminent 
French critics, made also by Mr. Ricord. This volume is to be followed 











by another composed entirely of those minor poems, ¢pigrams, vers de s0- | :. 
ciété, and jeux d’esprit, in which Voltaire has had hardly a rival even 


among French wits and poets. The general reader will need no fairer 
representation of Voltaire’s poetical side than these volumes will 
afford. 

Ohateaubriand’s Christian prose-epic, full of splendid imagery, glowing 
description, and noble sentiments, and loaded down with classical learn- 
ing, is presented to the English reader for the first time in its integrity 
in the edition before us. From the translation published in England 
years ago, nearly one third of the original was omitted, and many parts 
of the translator’s work, either from his incompetence or his carelessness, 
misrepresented that of his author. Mr. Wight has revised al! that he bas 
used of the old translation, and bas translated the third hitherto omit- 
ted. He promises to add to the series other volumes of Chateaubriand, 
and to give in its proper place a full prolegomena, including a memoir 
of the author, and critical notices of his works. 

We eet forth with some detail the character of this new edition of 
books which themselves have long since attained that post of honour in 
the library, the classic shelf, because we regard the enterprise as one 
which is highly creditable to those who are engaged in it, and which 
promises well for the mental culture of that class known the world over as 
“ the general reader.”’ Of the qualifications of the editor—Mr. Orville W- 
Wight—for bis task, it would be difficult to speak too highly. His fami- 
liarity with the French language and French literature is, really, but a 
comparatively usimportant part of them. Indeed his French scholar- 
ship would be of but little service to him in the task which he bas un- 
dertaken, except for his answering command of the English tongue, and 
for his high mental culture and thoroughly disciplined nature. For 
in making a translation of the work of a first rate author into 
the English language, the difficulty is rarely in the inability of 
the travslator to understand the language of the origioal, but 
in his incapacity to apprehend thélfhought, and his lack of such com- 
mand over his own tongue, as will enable him to express exactly 
idea which he has apprehended. We believe in the capacity of the 
lish language to express all thought ; and maintain that those transla 
who complain of its poverty, or its inflexibility, convict themselves of 
insufficient qualifications for the work which they have undertaken. It 
is George Herbert, we believe, who says that such translators “lack wit, 
not words.” Mr. Wight lacks neither; and beirg thus provided, and 
having a mind in tune with that of Pascal, he has done well in precent- 
ing us as a part of this series of French classics, with a complete translation 
of the Thoughis of that writer—at once eo exquisite and so profound. Mr. 
Wight bas acquitted himself admirably in the performance of this deli- 
cate and difficult work. He is penetrated by sympathy with his author, 
and with a loving admiration which approaches reverence ; and thus being 
“ subdued to his very quality,” and having the power to appreherd his 
most delicate inflection of thought, as well as to take in the widest 
scope of his specalation, the translator has placed his reader as directly 
en rapport with the mind of Pascal as words not used by the author 
himself would admit. “Pascal is too little known to English readers. He 
had one of the purest, profoundest, and subtlest intellects that the world 
has produced ; and being thus mentally constituted, he was saved from 
cold, keen, intellectuality, which rarely carries much sympatby with it, 
by a singularly sweet, devoat, and loving natare. It will be well for us 
if Mr. Wight shall prove to be the means of introducing Pascal generally 
among our intelligent and thoughtful readers. How subtly and surely, 
for instance, he goes to the bottom of the eubject of the following section 
which he entitles “ Inequality of Conditions, Laws, Justice, Force, Poli- 
tical Power,” and which we present as » good specimen of the work both 
of author and translator. 

1.—Mine, thine —That dog is mine, said those poor children ; that place 
in the sun is mine. Such is the beginning 

througbout the earth. 
IL—It is necessary that there be inequality among men ; this is true ; 
but this Novy omy os we see the door opened not only to the highest 
domination, but to the highest tyranny. It is necessary to relax the 
mind somewhat ; but this opens the door to the greatest excesses, Let 
‘limits of There are no limits in things them- 

Fg lawe endeavour to fix such limits, and the mind cannot endure 


TL.—Reason commands us much more im ly than a master ; for 

Se ae Oe eee disobeying the other we 

are 

TV.—Wherefore do you kill me? What! do you not dwell on the 
if you dwelt on this side, I should 

to Pease; Wut dace yen Suelt 

and it is jast, 


4 ice — As fashion attraction, 
ViI.—Justice is what is establisbed ; and thus, all our established laws 
will be regarded as just, without being examined, since they are estab 


VIL—The only universal rules are the laws of a country for ordinary 
gs ; and the majority for others. Whence comes this? From the 


force that is in them. 
Hence it comes that aie hace Siren em, Cte setaan Aa apt 
biless equality of goods ie just ;* but men, not being able to 
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follow the majority of 
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Se a 
pote rete of that m jobice: which ts called sae 
Bate; bat i oot 1 ait te las of eon ad it te 


aod type of usurpation | nous 


make force obedient to justice, have made obedient to force ; and | 

not being able td fortify justice, have justified force, to the end that jas- 

= were be together, and that’peace might be attained, which 
the sovereign good. 

VIIL—Summum jus, summa injuria.—The majority is the better way, 

because it is palpable, and has the force to make itself obeyed ; yet it is 
the opinion of the less capable. 
If it bad been possible, force would have been put in the hands of jus- 
tice ; but as force does not allow itself to be managed as we like, since 
it is a palpable quality, whiie justice is a spiritual thay of which we 
dispose as we wish, justice has been pat in the hands of , and thus 
we call just what we are forced to observe. 
Hence comes the right of the sword, for the sword gives a veritable 

t. 


ane we should see violence on the one side, and justice on the 
other. 

Hence comes the injustice of the Fronde, which sets up its pretended 
jastice against force. 

It is not the same in the Church ; for there is a veritable justice, and 
no violence. 

1X.—The cords that bind the respect of some towards others, in gene- 
ral, are cords of necessity ; for there must be different degrees, all men 
wishing to rule, and all not being able to do it, but some being able. 

Let us imagine then that we are witaessing the commencement of the 
formation of society. It is indubitable that there would be a general 
conflict till the stronger oppress the weaker, till, in short, there isa 
dominant party. But when this is once determined, theo the mastere, 
who do not wish that war should continue, ordain that the power which 
is in their hands shall be transmitted as they please ; some remitting it 
to the election of the people, others to the suecession of birth, etc. 

Aod here the imagination begins to play its part. Hitherto force con- 
trols the fact : here power is held by the imagination in a certain party, 
the party of gentlemen in France, of plebeians in Switzerland, &c, 

Thes: ¢ then, that bind respect to such or such a class in par- 
ticular, are cords of the imagiaation. 

X.—Justice, force —It is jast that what is jast be followed. It is neces- 
sary that what is strongest be followed. Justice without force is power- 
less : force without justice is tyrannical. Justice without force is con- 
tradicted, because there are always men criminally inclined : force 
without justice is accused. It is the necessary to put justice and 
force together ; and for this end to make what is just strong, and what 


strong just, 

Justice is subject to dispute : force is very recognizable and without 
dispute. Thus men have not been able to give force to justice, because 
force has contradicted justice aod bas said that she was w and bas 
said that it was she herself who was just : and thus, not able to 
make what is just strong, men have made what is strong just.* 

XL—When there is a question of jadging whether we ought to make 
war and kill so many men, to condemn so many Spaniards to death, it 
is one man alove who judges, and even he is interested : it should be a 
disinterested third party. * , 

XI1.—As duchies, and royalties, and magistracies are real and neces- 
sary, because force rales every thing, there are such everywhere and al- 
ways ; bat since the existence of such or such a one depends upon fancy 
alone, it is not constant, but subject to variation. 

XI1L—Tyranny.—Hence the following remarks are false and tyranni- 
eal: I am beautiful, therefore people ought to fear me ; I am powerful, 
therefore people ought to love me ; Iam...... Tyranny is the desire of 
baving by one means what we can have only by ano’ We render 
different duties to different merits: the duty of love to attraction ; the 
daty of fear to force ; the duty of belief to science. We ought to render 
these duties ; we are unjast in refusing them, and unjust in demanding 
them from others. It is equally false aud tyrannical to say: He is not 
strong, therefore I will not esteem him ; he is not capable, therefore I 
will not fear him. 

We cannot but say that this series of books is worthy of being better 
printed. 

We have from Mr. George P. Patnam another volume of Bayard Tay- 
lor’s works, called Home and Abroad. It is composed of brief sketches 
which have appeared in various quarters during the years in which Mr. 
Taylor has been, not in Cain’s sense, a fogitive and a vagabond upon the 
earth. The collection of such scattered and generally ephemeral pro- 
ductions, is not always discreet. The events which gave them their pas- 
sing interest are often forgotten, or they themselves, written to supply a 
passing emergency, and with little care beyond the attainment of that 
end, will not bear the more careful, ecratiny which the dignity of a 
volume rightfally elicits. But the present is one of those cases 
which are exceptions to the general rule in this regard; and 
we should not be surprised if this volume should prove a fa- 
vourite among the goodly group which has grown up under Mr. 
Taylor’s band.—(By the way, many old proverbs are getting effectaally 
knocked in the bead now-a-days; and among those which are laid out 
for decent burial, we believe that we must place,“ A rolling stone 
gathers no mow.” At least, Mr. Taylor is a living evidence that 
that “ solid chanck of wisdom,” was cut out before the invention of the 
printing-press, and the lecture-room.)--To retarn to our traveller’s new 
book,—it appears to us, most of it, to be written in Mr. Taylor’s very 
best spirit, and to be filled with the frankness, the manliness, and the 
good humour, which are the author’s passports to general regard, as well as 
with the fruits of that extended observation which makes his books sought 
for as sources of information. The following extract froma few pages de- 
voted to “ First Difficulties with a Foreign Tongue,” are very amusing 
and not uninstractive. 

Oar journey that day was not so agreeable. For economy’s, sake we 
took third-class places, in open cars, which only furnished standing- 
room. Soon after passing Mechlin, the rain to falland a driving 
storm set in, the violence of which was by the motion of the 
train. We buddled under one umbrella, all three wrapped ina 
Mackinaw blanket, endeavoured to enjoy the beaatiful scenery 
tween Liege and Verviers. But, at last, thoroughly chilled and soaked, 


¥ 


the romantic element disappeared, and we thought only of reaching fire 
aod shelter, It was nearly night when we arrived at Aix-la-Chapelle. 
As soon as the light and on crossing the 

frontier had been complied with, we took aa omnibus to the 
Rhine Hotel. (1 believe we pointed name in the guide-book to 
the driver.) Here it was necessary to make an effort; we were wet as 
drowned rats, and w to dry ourselves, Soup an SS 
head waiter : “ Un chambre defeu! Nous sommes——” wet, I would have 
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man, the spendthrift ist, the ii dent and the wise, should ob- 
tain and preserve an equal amount of 

* Pascal here to approach the ideas of Hobbes, and the greatest devo- 
tee among philosophers of this century, is, of aod 








When, therefore, we saw every man with his bottle of Rbenish, we were 
inexpressibly shocked ; still more so, when the servaut asked us (in Eog 
lish) what wine we should take, The favourite beverage at bome then 
was-—and still is, ia the West—eoffee, even at dinner ; and aecordin ly 
we Soak on ng cen rene pe = if tn not rightly = oa 
stdod ; on other ng repeated, bt us coup, as 
breakiast, with French rolls, He could scarcely aa his"eyes, when 
he saw us place the cups beside our beefsteaks and potat We tried 
the same experiment once or twice afterwards, but were finally driven te 
taste the dreaded poison of the Rhine. Finding, after a fair trial, that 
our health did not suffer, nor our understandings become confused, we 
came to the-conclusion that we had been a little basty in pronouncing 
upon the nature of wine, from the representations of those who had beer 
ruined by whisky, 

Our next day on the Rhine was a goldea one. All these little em 
barrassments were forgotten, when we saw the Seven Mountaifis rising, 
fair and green, in a flood of sunshine—when we passed under the ram- 
parts of Ehrenbreitstein, and heard the bugle-notes flung back from the 
rocks of the Loreley. To me it was a wonderful, a glorious dream. 1 
have tried, since then, to recall the magic of that day, bat in vain. I 
miss the purple tint breathed upon the hills—the mystic repose of the 
sky—the sweetness of the air—the marvellous splendour of the sum- 
shine ; or, perhaps, the missing note, which alone could have restored 
the many. f of the first re. has been lost by me—the ardent in- 
pimp youth, the light that is once, on sea and land—once, and 
never Q 
I left my companions at Mayence, intending to visit Frankfort, before 
proceeding to Heidelberg, where we desi remaining until we had 
mastered the German language. My object was to visit Mr. 

Willis, who was then purauing his musical studies in Germany. I reached 
Frankfort in an hour, and at once started in search of the American Con- 
sul. After inquiring at a great many shops in the principal streets, I at 
last found a man who spoke a little French, and who informed me that 
the Consul resided in the Bellevue, (In reality, it was the SchinesA: 
which means the same thing.) I think } must have walked all over the 
city, and its suburb of Sachsenbausen, three times, without finding a 
Belleone street. The thought then occurred to me, to select the streets 
which really commanded fine views, and confine my search to them. 
Proceeding on this plan, I presently discovered the Copsul’s house. I 
had bought some biscuits, at a baker’s, for my breakfast ; and, not know- 
ing how else to dispose of them, bad put them iato my hat, When I was 
ushered into the consular office, J my hat carefully on a table in 
the ante-room, hoping no one would notice its contents. The old gentle- 
man who then represented the United States, however, persisted in a0- 





companying me to the door—a courtesy I would ly have di 
with—and, guided ‘by own nervous consciousness, made directly for the 
bat, and } into it. ’Tis ever thus, from childhood’s hour ; what- 


ever you particularly wish to conceal, is sure to be detected. I was 

hat led by the reflection that Dr. Franklin walked through 
the streets with a sheet of gingerbread under his arm, which was even 
worse than if he bad hidden it in his shovel-brim, 

With this experience, my special embarrassments ended. Mr. Willis 
oe me safely in the eilwagen for Heildelberg, where Lremained 

tly until I knew enough German to travel with ease and 

‘aving mastered one lauguage, a second is acquired with balf the difi- 
culty ; and I have, since then, had no particular trouble in picking 
op ene of a strange tongue to express simple and necessary wapte. 
The smallest stock upon which you can conveniently travel, is fifiy words ; 
which a man of ordinary memory can learn in two are three hours, Let 
me advise others, however, not to fall into the common mistake of im- 
agining that a man is deaf, because he cannot understand you ; neither 
clip your ae! and speak a sort of broken or inverted English, in the 
hope that it will be more easily comprehended. I have heard of an 
American, who was looked upon as an impostor in Europe, because he 
declared that he came from “’ Mecca,” which he thought would be better 
understood than if he had spoken out, like a sensible man, syllable by sylla- 
ble, the word—“ A-meR-1-ca.” 

From the Harpers we have Fisher's River Sketches, a book which could 
not have been written except im America, and which can hardly be un- 
derstood elsewhere. It is a collection of sketches of character and inci- 
dent which appear to have been originally contributed to some Southern 
newspaper. The scenes and the persons described are found in the re- 
mote interior of Georgia, where the “true American” is found in one of 
his radest, quaintest, most whimsical, and most reckless types. The 
people described in these sketches seem to be as far removed from barba- 
Tism.as from eivttization. Civilized they are not, according to any canons 
recognized in the civilized world ; barbarous they are not, but on the 
contrary, without the least sympathy for savage traits and habits, Most 
ungodly creatures, too, and yet showing the influences of Christianity, 
aad indulging in a periodical intoxication of camp meetings. Utterly 
without wit, as without culture, they yet have a certain original hamour 
which collision with educated people brings out, and which is very 
amusing. The sketches (which are illustrated by an artist who holds a 
pencil worthy ey, both for drawing and character,) are often in- 
expressibly and never appeal to the higher facuities of apprecia- 
tion, but they are very characteristic, and rarely fail to be amusing. 
We select the following for its convenient brevity. 


A Scotchman, named Glassel, came on a bee-line from the “ old coun- 
try,” and halted not till he arrived at the foot of the Blue Ridge Moun- 
tains in Virginia. He rested a few days, took his gun, and went into the 
deep gorges of the sreteche maa While he was in one of those deep 


gorges, the habitation of ow king owl of the gorge “ let off” in 
trumpet tones, 


Glassel had never heard the like, nor had he seen the like, when he 
looked up into a tree and saw that large head, those big t eyes, and 
that grave, intelligent countenance. His exeited imagination supplied 
the rest. “ ,” thought he, “ is some enchanted or metamorphosed 
baman being—no ordinary one at that—the work of some wicked spirit.” 
His fraitful imagination gave it au intelligent speech, and made it speak 
to him in this inquisitive manner : 

Ow: Hoo- who are yout 

Guasse.. My name is Glassel, sir, at your serviee. 

Ow. Hoo-hoo-hoo-who are you? 

Gasset. I say, sir, my name is Glassel ; and, if 1 might be so bold, 
what is your name? ; 

Owt. Hoo-hoo-hoo-who are you? 
ane I cay, sir, my name is Glassel ; and if you'll let me alone I 

you. 





From the same publishers we have also Women Artists in all Ayes and 


| | Countries, by Mrs, Ellet. The authoress exhibits the results of a great deal 


of research, and has gathered together probably all the accessible infor- 
mation upon the subject of ber Jabours. But research is well spent only 
when it relates to subjects of interest and importance ; and we cannot 


the |? that Mrs. Ellet’s inveetigations have this justification. Her sex 


has yet prodaced bat a aingle painter, Rosa Bonheur, whose 
works have excited the world’s interest in their author. Angelica Kauf- 
mann’s smooth platitades won a temporary favour, which her sad fate 
prolonged into a semblance of posthumous fame. But even sbe is al- 
ready forgotten, except by the art critic or the print collector ; and the 
neme of Filippa Gentileschi, who painted pictures very far superior to 
Angelica’s, is known only to the readers of the pletboric catalogues of 
continental collections. Yet Mrs. Ellet’s book is valuable as evidence 
how many women have undertaken to be painters, with what advan- 
tagee, und with what comparatively littlesuccess. As far as our obver 
vation goes, women always paint feebly or coareely—often both—and are 
lees attractive as women in direct proportion to their skill as painters. 
Rosa Bonheur is no exception to our observation. Does she not wear a 
blouse, a cropped head, live in stables, and paintrams and bulla? A 





truly estimable person is sbe, and great are her rams and balls; but 
does any man think of ber as of the woman whom he delights to ho- 
nour? 

Among the enormous colleciion of books under which the shelves of 
the Appletons are groaniag is one which can hardly be noticed as » new 
book, although it is eomewbatof a novclty. Itisa copy of Shakespeare : 





—one of the superb edition published in nine volumes, folio, at the be- 
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ginning of this century, by Alderman Boydell, in London, and illustrated | Lord should find, that the scale which is loaded with his wishes pve the 
by engravings made from bis celebrated gallery of Shakespearian paipt- beam, while that which bears your expectations touches the earth, he 
| must forget the result,—assured that I will wound his sensitive modesty 

ings, executed by the English artists of highest eminence at tbat time— | 4 jittle as may be consistent with what is due to truth and justice. 
Stotbard, Fuseli, Westal, Smirke and Northcote. But. the se Qaiee ~ , of which — 80 ~ ye ao oe oe ae 

A has filled | prime ife, a porsessed of an ample ane, t le 

poem . . ae “ wort dhe Mee a _ EF co Portraits | °Ve'y right, and every inducement, to devote the remainder of his days 
: Moco est 4 | to the cultivation of that leisure, which he bad so fairly earned, and 

of the historical charactérs, portraits of eminent Shakespearian | which be was so well fitted to adora and to enjoy. Such, however, was 
actors, views of the scenes in which the plays are located, of the build- | =! the — — the noble _ _, - a eee place 
ings mentioned in the text, and original coloured drawings illustrative | #0¢ power, dechaing to accept official or judicial rank, the noble Lord 
of various passages ; all the well known series of Shakespearian illas- | determined to devote the mature vigour of his great fecalties to the per- 


trations made by Bunbary who was Gillray’s rival, the com Ositions of | formance of onerous Judicial duties, without other reward, save that 


Liverseege and the desigas of Angelica Kauffmann are included in the | 
rich collgctiou'of prints which has been bound up with this copy. 
To those that we have mentioned there are added innumerable 
smaller prints, which have been inserted with great skill and | 
taste as vignettes and tail-pieces. This book is a magnificent | 


| which ever attends the conscientious discharge of all duty, whether pub- 

lie or private. How those daties have been performed, the records of 
the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council, and the memory of all those 
| wilo have to attend its p d 
knowledge, equally accurate and profound, of the principles of Jurispra- 





ings, will abundantly testify. Combining 


specimen of special illustration, and worthy of examination as a literary | dence, with consummate sagacity in their application, and rare felicity 


and artistic curiosity. The time, the knowledge, the taste, and the 
money that are requisite for the production of such a book, few persons | 
can correctly estimate.—This unique specimen of book-making is part of | 
a truly magnificent collection which has been lately imported by the Ap- 
letons, and which was selected with great taste and judgment in Eng- | 
hand by their agent, Mr. Allen Ebbs, The collection, as we see by the 
five catalogues before us, embraces a very wide range of subject, but is 
cularly rich in belles lettres, in bibliography and in illustrated books. | 
condition of the books is singularly fine, and in binding and general | 
a} rance, they present those attractions which are most keenly appre- | 
ciated by the book collector or the cultivated man of literary taste. The 
arrival of such a collection claims our notice as a subject of general li- | 
terary interest. 
sienna bebthiens 


INTERCHANGE OF GOOD FELLOWSHIP AMONG LAWYERS. 


In the Solicitor’s Journal and Reporter of Febraary 12, we find the sub- | 
joined account of a greeting given by one branch of the legal profession | 
in England, to the acknowledged beads of the whole institution. The, 
speech of the chairman strikes us as a felicitous specimen in the difficult | 
art of varying phraseology of compliment. Being delivered also by a 
gentleman entirely unused to pleading ia Court, aud before the masters | 
of Bar oratory, its success was the more marked. The date indicates the | 
period of Lord Derby’s last Ministry. The Lord Chancellor, Lord | 
Chelmsford, was known formerly as Sir Frederick Thesiger ; Lord Kings- 
down as Pemberton Leigh. The Master of the Rolls was Sir John 
Romilly. 

We bave already informed our readers that the President, Vice-Presi- 
dent, and Council of the I rated Law Society, on Thursday evening, 
the 20th ult., entertained at dinner the following distinguished guests :— 
The Right Hon. the Lord Chancellor, the Right Hon. Kingsdown, | 
the Right Hon. Spenser Horatio Walpole (one of her Majesty’s Principal | 
Secretaries of State), the Right Hon. the Master of the Rolls, the Right | 
Hon. the Lord J Kaight Bruce, the Right Hon. the Lord Justice 
Turner, Sir George Rose, and Sir Arthur Denman Croft, Bart. (one of 
the Masters of the Court of Queen’s Bench, and one of the Examiners of 

Term): and the mt, John Young, Esq.; the Vice- 
at, Joba Irving Glennie, Esq.; and ninet other bers of 
the Council, were present. 

We then expressed a hope that we might be enabled, in a future num- 
ber, to give our readers the substance of the speech of the President in 
proposing the health of the Lord Chancellor and the other distinguished 
guests ; and we have not been disappointed. We believe the President 
expressed himself to the following effect :— 

“ Mr. Viee-President,—Toasts and speeches, Sir, as you are well aware, 
form no part of our ordinary proceedings on occasions like the present. 
To borrow from neighbouring regions a phrase, not altogeth li 





in their exposition, and adding to these intellectual gifts patience the 


the sincere gratification which it has afforded us to receiv e them here to- 
night,—and acknowledging, with gratitade, the honour which their visit 
has conferred upon us, and not upon us only, but apon the entire braach 
of the Profession to which we belong,—I now call on you to join with me 
in drinking the toast which I shall conclude 6. , bamely :— 
‘The bealth of the Lord High Chancellor, and the ot , learned, 
ont Ghetinguishod guests, who have done us the honour of dining with us 
y- ’ 

The toast was acknowledged by the Lord Chancellor in an eloquent 
and impressive speech, in the course of which his Lordship alluded to 
the deep and solemn sense of responsibility, with which he had under- 
taken the daties of the high Office to which he had been most unex- 
pectedly called,—to the cordial and invaluable assistance which he had 
received from every branch of the Court, and which alone had enabled 
him to bear up under the weight of those duties,—and to the gratifica- 
tion he had experienced in finding, that his professional career had been 
such as to earn the approbation and regard of a body of men, who were, 
beyond all others, enabled rightly to judge of and appreciate his con- 
duct. The noble and learned Lord also took occasion to allude, in flatter- 
ing terms, to his connection with the Incorporated Law Society, as their 


most exemplary, and diligeace the most untiring. the noble Lord bas | Standing Counsel, and to the opportunities which that connection had 


succeeded in bringing down to the present generation the great traditions 


afforded him of estimating the great value and importance of the Society 


of a Stowell and a Grant. Under his guidance, and with the aid of | to the best interests of the Profession. 


those most able, most learned, and most accomplished Colleagues, with 


The “ health of the President’”’ was then proposed by Sir George Rose, 


whom it has been bis good fortune to have been associated, the decisions | in a lively and bumorous speech, and the President having briefly re- 


of the Judicial Committee have acquired a weight and authority, 
acknowledged throughout the civilised world, and it would, I think, be 
impossible to name another tribunal. combining in itself so much of jadi- 
cial power, of profound learning, and of great and varied accomplish- 
mente. It bas pleased our Gracious Sovereigo, as the Fountain of Ho- 
nour, to call the noble Lord to a seat in the House of Peers, and thus to 
open to bis great abilities a new sphere of public utility. As one of those 


sponded to the toast, the proceedings of the day shortly afterwards 
terminated. 
—————> 
STEPHENSON AND BRUNEL. 


The coincidence of their deaths is the trivial circumstance which in- 
duces us to consider the lives of Stephenson and Brunel in their relations 





who look with pride, on that noble Assembly, and who desire that a | ‘° each other as well as to the world, but the comparison is suggestive 


spite of the threats of brawling demagogues—it will, be a permanent in- 


| Chamber of hereditary legislation should, and who firmly believe that— | in itself. Starting in life with names tbat had already been made my 


known, they soon distanced all competitors in the pursuit of fame, 


stitution of this free country, I rejoice in the noble Lord’s elevation ! | the professional career of each has ended in the full blaze of celebrity. Be- 


I believe that great Institution, with its 600 years of glorious traditions, 


cause they were both engineers, and famous, it has been thought they 


| taries of State, and who, from the de: 





; : - “ ~ must necessarily be rivals ; and injudicious atiempts bave been made to 
= tobe temestel ey dee SS ae ae j establish the pre-eminence’ now of one now of otber, though their 
their ‘sang exur,? nokan thelr cat-temttettel . ions, but on the fact paths in life were so distinct that only during “ the battle of the gau 
that, generation after generation, it gathers to itself all that is most ‘aon rn ob ey — Ned — ee 
illustrious in the various departments of our social life, thus, from time je = caine heft ~~ —. gun are curiously suggestive of the 
to time, i » , li tiquity, - 
Sotaetly guiinatiead, Coma heer coaman atl ees Bk” Yes, Brunel was engaged in actively superintending the construction of an 
let the demagogue rail as he may, while we can point to such accessions —- bee De of which would have been impossibili- 
to the Peerage as the noble Lords on my right and on mg left, there is ~ & sf ya\y mene iy yey eg A 
no fear for the durability of that Assembly, of which they form the most | 8° mr b ag 1 niente “ nate See 
cssent couanninds associated his name with an achievement of world-wide fame, which re- 

“ We ore favoared with the company of another very distinguished mained as a monument to scleace bat a warnie tocapitalists. Stephen. 
guest, the right bon. Gentleman on my right, who occupies a leading po- = eh a oan was ay SUES Ly fea > - factory at 
tition in blic Councils, as one of Her Majesty’s Principal Secre- | ) - aan : ycnsseed ~ i ene Pte jon aaenall 

t over which be presides, | !°° ve engines, man was imbibing peculiar genius 

may be ideored as the Minister of Justice in this realm. And, un- fatioes, Bonen moulding his own character upon that of the gifted and 
doubtedly,—apart from all political and party opinions and prejudices, oan oe  eipediten Pw oe _ — bg se vine” whieh 
—never were the functions of that important office more worthily dis- cary’ a, nGaite capacity fer Pid peine bee 





| charged, with more temper and moderation, with greater tact, discretion, had raised the bumble pitman to “ use, and name, and fame, 


Mining and dockbuilding, and many other branches of engineering, 
and good sense, than by the right hou. Gentleman. We cannot but re-| 1.7. a: different times canal Stenbonsen’s attention ; bat the 
joice to see one of his Dame and lineage thus conspicuously engaged —t0 | energies of his mind were devoted to the one subject which had filled his 
find the bistoric name of Walpole once more mingling in the strife of brain from youth upwards—the great system railways whore futare 
parties, once more aspiring to lead the Councils of the Crown, and to | --istence he foresaw. With a single-minded perseverance which excites 
guide the deliberations of Parliament. But there are circumstances, |}, deepest admiration, father me laboured incessantly at the reali- 
otber than those of a pnblic nature, which give to the members of this sation of this dream. The Pateat lndewes chew us 0 leo Tist of inven- 
society an especial interest in the career of the right honourable Gentle- tions, the work of both George and Robert Stephenson every one of 
mao. Just twenty years have elapsed since he was so good as to deliver, which tends feeotme war 06 ‘ab result. The first sent tales ont by 
within these walls, several courses of lectures to the students of that day ho ven engineer te for © Astotvess to somed ee extra friction oa 
and generation, a task, I fear, more profitable to those who listened, than a: pet ie om in ‘on 2, carts, onal a mm used on rail- 
to him who gave to the listeners the fraits of his learning and diligence. pens yt aw = anal ome blic reate This is dated 23d Jan 
But, I can assure the right honourable Gentleman that bis labours were | j 596 "nq trons this ise ai 1841 tention ts made of & wnscedsion pep . 
fully appreciated—that, among the earlier records of the Society’s pro- 4 = 





to our ears—they are not ‘ according to the course of the Court.’ One | 
toast, indeed, we permit ourselves to give, but only one—ihat toast, 
which, whenever and wherever Englishmen assemble for festive purposes, 
is the expression, not of mere lip loyalty, but of that homage of the heart, 
which we delight to render to the Illustrious Lady, under whose mild 
and tempered sway it is at once our privilege and our happiness to live. 
But this, Sir, is not an ordinary occasion, and if I need an apology for | 
departing somewhat from our usual course, I shal! find it in the unusual 
eircutastances which accompany our present meeting. We are honoured 
to-night—and I use that word in its widest sense, desiring to give it all | 
the force and significance of which it is susceptible—we are hououred, I | 
, by the presence of several most distinguished Guests, first among | 
ae is the noble and learned Lord on my right, the Lord High Chan- | 
cellor of Eagland. Occupying, as he does, the foremost = in the | 
Councils of the Crown—standing at the head of the great Profession to 
which, in its several ranks and degrees, all who are present this night | 
bdelong—presiding over the deliberations of that August Assembly, of | 
which he is himself one of the living ornaments, and which enrols in its 
ranks whatever is most illustrious aod digoified ia wali and State 





within these realms—the noble and learned Lord’s e raok and sta- 
tion, his high official dignity, and the great functions attributes with 
which he is charged, would suffice to assure to him, at all times and in 
all places, but especially in an assembly of Lawyers, the utmost possible 
respect and deference. But rank and station, and official dignity, and 
great functions and attributes, are not the noble aod learned Lord's sole 
‘Titles of Honour.’ These belong to his Oflice—he possesses others per- 
sonal to himself. 

“There are some now present, who can recollect the whole of the noble 
and learned Lord’s career at the bar, from its commencement to its close ; 
all of us are familiar, too, with the manner in which the noble and learned 
Lord has borne himself throughout that long and bright career. We 
well remember his fearless devotion to the interests of his clients, his 
spotless honour, bis kindly and genial temper, his facility of access, his 
unvarying courtesy—a courtesy as simple and unaffected as it was ua- 
varying. And when the noble and learned Lord became the acknow- 
Jedged leader of the bar of England, all men felt, that the mantle of his 
illustrious predecessors had fallea on no unworthy shoulders, and that 
the glorious traditions which he bad inherited from them, he would trans- 
mit to his Successors, untarnished and unimpaired. This career bas at 
by 5 been terminated by the elevation of the noble and learned Lord 
to the hi dignity in the power of the Crown to bestow—an eleva- 


tioa ho unworthy arts—by no base compliances—by no 
sacrifice of principle to the lust of place and pow: r; but admitted by the 
unanimous voice of the Profession and the Public—I was about to eay, 


alike by friend and foe, bat amongst the noble and learned Lord’s varied 
accomplishments, he has failed to acquire the art of making foes—ad- 
mitted, yep te to have been fairly won in the manly and 
generous rivalry of the Public arena. But, let me not forget one cir- 
cumetance, which readers the noble and learned Lord's visit to night the 
source of peculiar gratification to us, For many years this society en- 
joyed the great advantage of the noble and learned Lord’s advice and 
assistance, as its Standing Counsel. It is not often that we appear before 
Courts. We never do so, except in cases affecting the general wel- 
fare of the to which we belong. And on all such occasions, we felt 
that to no b could the bonour character of our braoch of the 
Profession be so fitly entrusted, as to those of one who so well sustained 
honour and character of his own. On all these ods, then—pub- 
professional, personal—we rejoice to see the noble and learned Lord 
amongst us to-night. We receive him with all the respect due to bis 
great Office, combining, as it does, the authority of the State with the 
majesty of the Law ; but we t him with a heartier and more affec 
tionate welcome, because, while we honour the Statesman aod the 
Jadge, we admire, we esteem—aye, if he will permit me to say 80, be- 
cause we love the Man. . 
“Bat, Sir, we are also favoured to-night with the company of another 
most distinguished guest, the noble Lord on my left, my Lord Kings- 
down, with regard to whom I feel myself in this dilemma—that, whilst 
it would be as difficult to say too much in bis commendation, as it would 
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be to the noble Lord himself. In this instance, the no 
ble Lord, if he will allow me to say 80, scarcely displays the usual serene 
impartiality of bis judicial mind ; for while no man liviog is more will- 
ing to bestow praise aod honour on others, where praise aod honour are 
due, no man is less willing to receive that tribate of honour, which is so 
emineatiy due to himself. thea, is my difficulty—to reconcile the 
our C with my desire to please—or, at 

est. Moralists tell us, 
ties is part of the moral arithmetic 
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sf tents, many of them for inventions sufficient! Ai little likely to 
g, there are none that call up more agreeable recollections, than a a noise in the world, et all welpioe py map been to which 
those which are associated with his name—and that amongst his many end qed tele wase alte deuctel. <A patents seem to have been 
well-wishers he has none more hearty than the members of this Council. | t.405 out after the last-named date ; not because the fertile mind was in 
“I cannot but be conscious, Sir, that I am ng on you, and our | 11 way exhausted, but because the t and famous engineer could 
guests, at olmest anwarrantable length, but the trath is, ‘the mighty ra ~ Rome witrunch-ehd en athunded. 
grasp of our large honours’ is co great, that it is impossible to comp Scarcely an nts were taken out by the younger Brunel, but the 
them within the limits of a moderate address. Nor would you forgive erratic Frans) bys tather is curiously Sew 7 re of a inten- 
me, were I to omit to notice how greatly we are honoured on this cea | tion, "They relate tu all kinds of subjects, We find an invention for 
sion by the presence of some of the most distinguished ornaments of the cutting mortices in blocks, another for some relating to the man- 
Judicial Bench, First in rank them, is the right hon. Gentle- | o/,cture of muslin, then one for comtaneneetineny, end others fur making 
man on my left, the Master of the Rolls. I am sensible that it would not testis ant chee, “ ceauteeell andergroand,” making stereo- 
become me in this plage to dwell on his jadicial qualities and merits; | 2°00 \inces nod many more far | ty wyee Ming ae Dee 
but I may venture to assure him, and I know that I speak the voice, not P we bttented both the Braceln In the younger it was oh more 
merely of the Council, but of that branch of the Profession to which we developed than in the elder. That power of vividly conceiving 
velong, that bis learning, bis patience, bis impartiality, and his anxious new idea and rapidly filling in its details may in his cmphens been 
a to tapense to the Suitors of his Court prompt and effective jas- | oyeq dangerously great. Suddenly grasping the idea of some grand un- 
tice, are appr As § 8 of the High Court of dertaking, seizing in a moment of inspiration on some bold means of 
Chancery, we all ce up to bim as our immediate Head and Chief; and accomplishing the desired object, he would labour on, undaunted by diffi- 
as members of this Council, we are not only underegreat obligations to | coities, rising with circumstances, and eventually achieve some scientific 
him for the courtesy and kindness with which he invariably listens to wonder, which should collect gazers from all parts of the world, and bat 
any representations which we may bave occasion, from time to time, to | 1, frequently ruin all financially concerned ia it. We would not, how- 
make to him ; but in regard especially to the examinations, one of which ever, fall into the error of supposing, because an engineering triumph 
has been the occasion of our meeting together this evening, we derive may be & commercial failure. that the ¢ ity has nf lost b 
our authority; in several important matters, mainly from bim. And 88 |i. in some such cases the capitalists who have followed their daring leader 
mos Sa oe weg hain dy y interested in the historical | io ruin, are like the devoted. baod which rushes fret into « breech, aod 
’ 3 opportunity o ering : thousands 
him yet ne eer are ° re cory A due, for the large, liberal, pt mye Xr oe morting death, make the way cnsy for the 
wise, and comprehensive principles on which be is directing and super- , perse 
intending the publication of selections from those legal and historical — | a——— Foe hal tele age | yeeey Le 
Ree Se es Aen al oo honoar to the country of their birtb, and the benefits they have wrought 
e have the pleasure also to see, on my right and left, two most | icp it will not only endure, but grow, through yet tocome. To at- 
learned and accomplished Judges, the Lords Justices Knight Bruce and tempt to set the two great men in tavidioes F valry to one another is 
Turaer. In such a presence, it would be something worse than needless, | rytije, They were not rivals bat fellow-workers; they were not io 
it would be an impertinence, to dilate upon the vust importance of well- | .ision but in harmony, and their life-work tended to #he one atdeot bo- 
constituted Tribunals of Appeal, in giving cohesion and ability to out | fore which, both would have sunk all considerations of individual fame 
entire judicial system. Such Tribunals have long existed amongst us : | ¢, the good of mankind.— Spectator 
they are among the most venerable of our Institutions, and the lapse of , 
years, and the wisdom of succ*ssive generations, have imparted to them SET pers 
a weight and authority which it would be difficult to overrate. The exi-| Mepats ror ras Heroxs or Peace.—The recent presentation of a 
gencies of modern society, however, required the establishment of a new | medal to a conductor of the fire escape of the City district, for saving the 
Court of Appeal in Equity, and out of this necessity arose the Court of | lives of fourteen persons from death by fire, isa goodsign. It is cur 
the Lords Justices. Whether this e: imeat should succeed or fail, de- | how little thought is given to those upon whom we depend for the 
pended entirely on the character and abilities of those who should be | safety of our lives and goods daring the hours of sleep. We have honours, 
called on, for the first time, to administer its functions. That it has sig- | decorations, and payments made to those who risk their lives in defend- 
nally succeeded,—that its decisions have given satisfaction to the Sui-| ing their country ; but itis a fact, that to those who save many lives— 
tors, and inspired the Profession with respect and confidence,—we owe | who, by their scientific, literary, or other ability, ‘promote the best. in- 
entirely to the high character, the great learning, and the varied abili- | terests of the nation—bat little attention is paid by the state. Brindley, 
ties and accomplishments of the two yy persons, whom we | the originator of canals ; George Stephenson, the ss of railways, 
have the pleasure of seeing here to-night, who have, in a few short | which have so vastly i d the 8, not only of Great Britain 
a built up for the new Court a reputation and an authority which, | but the world at large; Watt, Dr. Johnson, Jobn Howard, Sir Isaac 
o less able hands, a century would not have given to it. Newton, Jenner, and a multitade of others,—useful as their works have 
“ Another guest we bave on my right, | known to, and much re- | been, and whose memory has been held in reverence by the nation—were 
spected and regarded by us all, in reference t6 whom, judging from thore | but little noticed by the governments of their days: they were not re- 
rules and standards by which we bees | measure the flight of time, | warded like the warriors. The fire risk lives almost daily. 
and recollecting for how leng a period he bas occupied an eminent If an accident happens in connexion with some great work, it is a matter 
tion in our foreusic and judicial annals, I should, bave ventured | to make us proud of our fellow men, to note how disregardful they are 
to say, that the lengthening shadows of evening were oning to cast | of perils. Various so. vties bave endeavoured to supply the dei 
themselves about bis path. But, when I witness those coruscations of | in some lines, but the acknowledgments in this way made are bat 
wit and fancy that liave blazed around us to-night,—when I listen to | thought of in comparison with even “decorations,” which might be 
those ‘flashes of merriment’ that have ‘set the table on a roar,’—I per- | cheaply bestowed for civil services by the State——London Builder. 
ceive my error, and am — too happy to admit that, what I had mie od 
taken for the shadows which accompany the descending Luminary, were | Tae Great Prostem or Sociat Economy.—It is well said by Mr. 
but the Nght clouds which soften, without obscuring, his meridian eplen- | Erskine Clarke, in his very useful paper at the congress of 1857, 
dour. Loong may Sir George Rose be spared to his friends and to society, | that “the great problem of social economy is how to help the 
to charm and enliven by bis wit and mirth, those whom he, at the same | working people to keep themselves'with their own money ;” in other 
a instructs and benefits by his many estimable qualities of mind and | words, to teach them provident habits; and the plan which he 
t . 


en ene Se een Ga nan ew ae to-night, our ex- test jour more falty flastreted. te 
cellent friend, Sir Archer Denman Croft, one of the Masters of her Ma- | banks. The great step made 50 years 
jesty’s Court of Qaeen’s Bench. We are indebted to him on this, as we | wise and pious pastor of the 
have been similarly indebted to him oa many previous occasion, for his | Du 
ohle assistance in conducting the examination of candidates, over | of a shilling and upwards. 
which it was bis duty to preside this day. And I glad to take the | whole island. 

Lata ws meta & of on ee he oh. rey which [ he eo by 1,340,000 a But - this as in ood 
my a neil feel ourselves the courtesy ta promoting popular improvement it 

attention which we iovariably receive, not oaly ia A Ba to these ex- | do ne who denen, 
occasions, at the bands of Sir Archer Croft | but a class somewhat above them ; and the of very 

















strike, and if the nobdie 


aminations, but on all other de- 
and his learned and excellent Colleagues, the Masters of the several | posits clearly showed the teade.cy of the bu classes to avail them- 
Courts. omaal Be mata aaes 0 tasio cules when» Sp, pu cat. Re 
“ With many apologies, Sir, for the at which I have intruded | amount which bas jast meationed was for sums of an average not 





myself upon you,—essuring all our and distinguished guests of | exceeding £12. It thus 
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be received, and Dr. Chalmers proposed the y bank, which com- | 
pletely succeeded. Without the poawistgn ot Ue eapesion and its suc- | 
cess, the same thing was tried and ed perfectly at Birmingham, | 
Halifax, Derby, Hull, and many other places. In Birmingham, in 1856, | 
84,000 accounts were opened for sums of 1d. and upwards, £11,500 be- | 
ing paid in, of which £10,700 were drawn out, clearly showing that the 
banks are used as they were intended—for a tem deposit and for | 
keeping the money till wanted, but without the banks the pence would | 
be equandered in providing some indulgence, probably driuk. The great | 
object is teaching the working men to begin eaving ; once beginging he 
will add to the little hoard, and when it reaches a certain amount he 
will keep it, unless driven by bad times, by disease, or other accident to | 
encroach upon it. But we may eafely affirm that a most salutary change | 
is made in a man’s habits, perbaps in bis character, by bis beginning to 
save for whatever purpose, and that providence in this one and very ma- 
terial particular, will become the babit generally of bis mind.—Lord 
Brougham in his Speech at Bradford. ’ 








Vicrtance Comurrrers 1x Exo tanp.—But while the law continues 
so lamentably defective both in its substance and its procedure, 
in regard to election corruption,] there is some satisfaction in 
fading that the leading men at one or two places, from a sense of 
duty, or the fear of disfranchisement, have beea devising local mea- 
sures for checking corrupt practices. Thus at Bridgewater and at 
Norwich vigilance committees have been formed by members of the 
town council, and otber persons of authority, for the purpose of keeping | 
strict watch over their fellow-townsmen in the elections recently held. 
From these praiseworthy proceedings something may be hoped ; but the 
evil is too deep rooted to be thus extirpated, and it caa hardly be doubted 
that in the plases where corruption most prevails, and where the prac- 
tice of it is of long standing, less facilities will be found for adopting 
such a course.—Jbid. 

Suicips or Owe or THe Havre Nosiesse.—The Faubourg St. Ger- 
main bas been made to suffer the bitterest reproach by the mysterious 
and miserable death of the Count de Courtain, who was fouad suspended 
to a tree in the Bois de Boulogne a few days ago, having been driven to 
the sad ity by the sheerest misery and starvation. The body was 
taken to the Morgue, and on its identity being recognised, information 
was sent to those whom it most conce ; but no steps were taken to 
redeem the corpse from the hideous fate which awaits all those which 
become the property of the institution, and the guardians of that dreary 
refuge alone had pity enough for the miserable remaias which bore one 
ot the greatest nomes of France, and subscribed together to rescue them 
from the dissecting kn'fe. For the last few moaths of his existence the 
Count de Courtain had been supported by the gains of an old 
fortune teller, who, detected in assisting him to off from bis mis« r- 
able lodging a few articles which should have left as payment of 
the rent, had been that morning conveyed to ; 80, without re- 
source, without a friend, the wretched man went out and banged bimeelf. 
Tbus ends the elder branch of the noble house of De Courtain. 








Tue Pontirica States —Farioi wrote, forty years ago, “ There is in 
the Roman States no care for the cultivation of the people, no anxiety 
for public prosperity ; Rome 's a cesspool of corruptions and privileges ; 
a clergy made up of fools and koaves in power; the laity slaves; the 
treasuries plandered by tax farmers and spies ; all the business of go- 
vernment consists in prying ioto and punisbiog the notions, the expec- 
tations, and the impradences of the liberals.’ Nor have matters been 
better during the last ten years of this period ; from 1848 to 1857 the 
e xpenses of foreign troops to keep down the inhabitants have been about 
£1,000,000. The Pontifical States had no railroads until recently ; and 
now the line to Civita Veechia has been made but for the convenience of 
foreign troops; all communications through the States are difficult. 
The roads are iofésted by brigands. The Po threatens continual over- 
flow. The collection of the common taxes costs 31 per cent. The col- 
lection of the revenue derived from the “ Lotto” costs 62 per cent. ; that 
from the y of tobacco 46 per cent. Ecclesiastical property of 
all descriptions is free from all taxation. It would be easy to multiply 
facts of thie nature, which are just as obvious to the eyes and under- 
standings of the human race as that Manchester is a city of tall chimneys, 
or that there are canals in Venice, and yet it appears possible to the ec- 
clesiastical miod to ignore them altogether, and to treat the very worst 
government in Zurope as though it were the very best !—Times. 





Viriace Coverserr my tae West Riniwe.—A rough, good-looking 
lad of about two or three and twenty years, had for some months felt 
interest in a village maideo, a certain Milly, who in truth was 
pretty and fascinating enough, and also well aware the power her beauty 
exercised over the susceptible village swains. Up to this time Jack had 
admired Milly in secret, though he had confeesed to one of his friends 
that “hereyes had gone quite through him, and took the breath out of 
him, so that he bad not a word to say.” At last he determined to pay a 
visit to the cottage which contained his treasure ; so one evening he 
strolled up to the door, lifted the latch, and entered the “ house-place.”’ 
The father, mother, and Milly being there, he walked quietly towards 
the fire, and-took a seat beside the father, who was e in repairing 
old gearings for his horses, the mother being employéd in mending stock- 
ings, and Milly trotting about on household cares intent. An hour 
passed without a word being spoken by any one; then Milly, having 
finished her work, sat down by her mother and began to sew, giving ao 
occasional glance at her admirer, which said, as plainly as eyes could do, 
“ Now, my lad, what hast’ come for?’ thoagh of course she knew full 
well. At last Jack opened his mouth—it must be premised that all this 
time the cat had been lying asleep on the -hearth-stone—and thus deliv- 
ered bimeelf of the result of bis meditetipos. “ Yore cat’s tail is longer 
than yares,” or, in plain English, “ ours 7” which sagacious remark was 
received in profound silence ; it did not appear as if any one bad heard 
it. Another balf-bour passed, when Jack silently took bis departare, not 
another word having been uttered on either side. After he had gone, Milly 
quietly observed to her mother, “If that’s all he can say, hol ha noane 
of him.” However, there are people who say that Jack will win Milly 
in the end, notwithstanding her affirmation to the contrary.— Fraser's 
Magazine. 
Aw Avpaciovs Rospery.—On Sanday, tLe 23rd ult., a well-dressed 
Se Sey of about from 20 to 25 years of age, alighted at the Hotel 
in, at Calais, gave his name as the Vicomte de Nairn, son of an 
admiral of that name, and stated that he was a midshipman in the French 
navy. He had doubtless heard that officers in the navy were treated 
with particular attection in that house, in consequence of M. Dessin hav- 
ing a son in the service. He found such to be the case, as he moved 
about as though he were at home, and without exciting any suspicion. 
The day after his arrival, on pretext that he expected his father from Eog- 
land, he requested that bis room might be changed for one with two beds, 
which was done. During the day, the weather being wet, he asked Mme. 
Dessin whetber Calais did not contain an establishment where be might 
ro an hour or twoin good society, and a letter of introduction was given 
to the president of the Cercle. In the evening he remained at home, 

and stated that he should not go to tne ee ion 








the night, and he complained moreover of a he, keeping his face 


tied up with a handkerebief. All bis measures had before this been | 


taken. During his stay in the house he had observed where the key of 
the office where the cash-box was deposited was usually 

possession of it. At night be entered the office, broke open the 

, aod abstracted 1,500f. or 1,600f. ia gold and English bank notes, 
joor, as he 
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captive elephant ; some still struggling and writhing in feverish excite- 
ment, while others, in exhaustion and despair, lay motionless, except that 
from time to time they heaped fresh dust. upon their heads. The mellow 
notes of a Kandyan flute, which was played at a little distance, had a 
striking effect upon one or more of them ; they turned their heads in the 
direction from which the music came, expanded their broad ears, and 
were evidently soothed with the plaintive sound. The two little ones 
alone still roared for freedom ; they stamped their feet, and blew clouds 
of dust over their shoulders, brandishing their little tranks aloft, and at- 
tacking every one who came within their reach. At first, the older ones, 
when secured, spurned every offer of food, trampled it under foot, and 
turned haugbtily away. A few, however, as they became more com- 
posed, could not resist the temptation of the juicy stems of the plantain, 
but rolling them under foot till they detached the layers, they raised 
them in their trunks, and commenced chewieg them listlessly. On the 
whole, whilst the sagacity, the composure, and docility of the decoys were 
such as to excite lively astonishment, it was not possible to withhold the 
highest admiration from the calm and dignified demeanour of the cap- 
tives. Their whole bearing was at variance with the representations 
made by some of the “sportsmen” who harass them, that they are 
treacherous, savage, and revengeful ; when tormented by the guns of 
their persecutors, they, no doubt, display their powers and sagacity in 
efforts to retaliate or escape ; but here their every movement was indi- 
cative of innocence and timidity. After a struggle. in which they evinced 
no disposition to violence or revenge. they submitted with the calmness 
of despair. Their attitude wes pitiable, their grief was most touching, 
and their low moaning went to the heart. It would not have been to- 
lerable had they either been ceptured with unnecessary pain or reserved 
for ill-treatment afverwards.— Tennant’s Ceylon. 





Chess. 
PROBLEM No. 566. By Conrap Barer, of Olmtitz. 
BLACK. 

















WHITE. 
W hite to play and checkmate in five moves. 





So.vrton ro Propiuem No. 565. 
White. ed Black. 
Hy Ecce. | Anything. 


Cuxss Ireus.—Mr. Paul Morphy, who left New York on the 30th , has 
been contending with some of the strongest Players of the Atheneum at Phila- 
delphia. We give the score for which we are indebted to a friend who wit- 
nessed the contests :— At the odds of the Knight—M+r. Morphy, 0; Mr. Thomas, 
2; drawn,0. Mr. Morphy, 1; Mr. Tilghman,1; drawn,0. Mr. Morphy, 1; 
Mr. Lewis, 0; drawn, 0. At the odds of Pawn and two moves—Mr. Morphy, 
2; Mr. Thomas, 0.—Mr. H. P. Montgomery, who is considered 
Player, hae not yet contended with the ae It is said he declines play- 
ing except on even terms. We trust this difficulty will be removed, and that a 

atch be arranged between them on a basis satisfactory to both parties. A 

has authorized us to state that he will back Mr. Morphy to the extent of 
$1.000 number of Gamew 


eT 5 equal of played even, at 
Pawa and move, at Pawn and two moves, and at the odds of the Knight. . 





( From the Book of the Chess Congress.) 
Eighth GAME of the Match between Messrs. Paul Morphy and L. Paulsen, 
played at the Chess Congress, held in New York in 1857. 








White (P.) Black (M.) White (P.) Black (M.) 
1PtoKé4 PtoKé aay halal Kt to K 7 ch 
2K KttoB3 thet 17 KtoR Ad 
3 QKttoB3 Kt to B3 18 R tks Kt to 
4 PtoQ4 (a) K BwQkts5 ane PtwQKt4 
5 KBwQKtS KKttk KP 2 PteKB3 ue ry 
8 QwQs * PtwgQé 21 PtwQR3 B to K 8 (d) 
7K KttksK P Castles $ tt 8 PtoQ Kt 6 
8 Castles Saree & Xs 23 RP tke P RP tks P 
He Pa B tks Kt 2% PteoKR3 PwQsBd 
10 KtPtksKB P toQB3 (vb) 2% PtoQBS (e) KtP P 
1K BwR4 Sime s+ veede FET 
12 K Bto Kt3 tks B P 27 RwQ RwQR 
re t+ fate See ie HELLA QRtwoRS 
14 QRWwB to K Kea 29 K Bto Kt PB? 
15 Q tks Q (c) Kt tks Q 

And Mr. Morphy wins the Game and the Match. 
(Notes by Paul Morphy.) 


(a) We should rather prefer K B to Q B 4—(®) Black now has not only 
gained the attack bat must win a Pawn immediately—(c) Giving up at least 
the exchange.~(d) In order to advance his Q B Pawn.—(e) If he venture to 
take the Queen’s Pawn with King’s Bishop he must lose a piece.—(f) If he 


now capture the Queen’s Pawn Biack wins at once, thus : 
2%. K BiksQP B tks K B 
27. R tke B PwB7 
23. R tks BP QR to RB ech 


Queening the Pawn next move. 





CLiwsine ann Siverne Fisa.—* On the occasion of another visit which 

I made to Batticaloa, in September, 1848, I made some inquiries relative 
to a story which I bad beard of musical sounds, said to be heard issuing 
fro bottom of the lake, at several places, both above and below the 
fe te the old Dutch Fort ; and which the natives suppose to pro- 
cee some fish peculiar to the locality. The report was confirmed 
to me in all its particulars, and one of the spots whence the sounds pro- 
ceed was pointed out between the pier and a rock which intersects the 
channel, two or three buadred y to the eastward. They were said 
to be heard at night, and most distinctly when the moon was nearest the 
fall, and they were described as resembling the faint sweet notes of the 
A£olian barp. I sent for some of the fishe; who said they were per- 
fectly aware of the fact, and that their fathers always known of the 
ot the i scone aE ce the eh eeeeey 

but only during the dry season, and a & ake is swollea 
by the freshes after the rain. They ieved them to proceed from a 
shell, which is koown by the Tamil name of (o0rie cooloorce cradoe, or) the 
‘ crying shell,’ a name in which the sound seems to bave been as 
an echo of the sense. I sent them in search of the sbell, and they re- 
turoed bringing me some living specimens of different shells, chiefly 
littorina and cerithium. lo the evening when the moon had risen, I took a 
the fishermen to the spot. We rowed about two 
handred yards north-east of the jetty by the fort gate; there was not a 





after him. He recommended the managing clerk at the hotel to keep ‘a | breath of wind, nor a ripple exce that caused by the dip of our oars ; 


better look sharp or 


i 
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Scene Arrern an Everuant Huwr.—* When every wild elephant had 
scene 


presented was one truly oriental. 
From oue to two thousand natives, many of them in Guone ent 


not know, and concluded | 
eo planned at La 


ing against them when he got out.— by a wet finger. It was not one 


and on coming to the point ment , I distinctly b the sounds in 
question, They came up from the water like the gentle thrills of a mu- 
sical chord, or the faint vibrations of a wine-glass when its rim is rabbed 
sustained note, but a maltitude of tin 
sounds, each clear and distinct in itself ; the sweetest treble mingling with 
the lowest bass. On applying the ear to the woodwork of the boat, the 
vibration was greatly increased in volume by conduction. The sounds 


| varied considerably at different points, as we moved across the lake as if 


the number of the animals from which they proceeded was greatest in 
i ally we rowed out of hearing of them alto- 


Tennant’ 


| oes occasion: 
gether, until on returoing to the original locality the sounds were at once 
renewed.” — 's Ceylon. 
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of money in their pockets, in search of fun. A writer from Malta thus 
describes them : 


“They are to be seen in all directions, in all sorts of grotesque coe- 
tumes, as if it was carnival time—many in ‘ long togs,’ Jim Crow hats, 
others in Bell toppers, with holes cut in them, or wreath round them ; in 
short, anything different to other people. Many bave been driving about 
in the very best carriages that could be hired, aping the ladies in driv- 
ing to shop doors and having goods sent out to their carriages to choose 
from ; driving to the en of the Cafe de la Reine, having ice creams 
and wafers sent to their carriage, making the waiter take one himself, 
and pelting with the change, and then driving off fanning themselves 
ia the most la sical way. At the opera it was their acting, not 
that of the performers, that the audience had to attend to. Most had 
some extraordinary pets—young pigs with spectacles on, little d 
dressed up, rabbits, monkeys, &c. ; these occasionally escaped, and J 
very unceremoniously gave chase, climbing in the most extraordinary 
manner in what appeared to be impossible places. Pigeons, fowls and 
cats that esca; were comparatively harmless; it was the concert 
arising from the pigs and dogs—varied occasionally with the crowing: of 
some of the cocks that had escaped ‘nto the upper boxes—that prevented 
the possibility of attending to the music. The sailors do not uoderstand 
Italian, nor are they restrained by avy false modesty in letting that fact 
be known. The demand for an English song was loud and vociferous ; 
many of Russell’s were named, and many staves from Dibdin’s were 
volunteered by the sailors themselves. 

“It was possibly fortunate that the prima donna did not understand 
English, for some of the remarks and criticisms were not very compli- 
mentary. An old Italian gentleman in the pit took some trouble te 
translate one of the  . as it was sung. To show thesailor’s gratitude, 
half a dozen bottles of rum were passed to him to drink from. He 
thought to escape by saying he could not drink out of a bottle. In an 
instant a dozen shoes were off, and he bad willy-nilly to drink out of the 
heel raw spirits, which nearly took bis breath away, and by way of re- 
storing him the sailors gave him some hearty slaps with their brawny 
hands on bis back, which shook him fearfully. old gentleman at 
last made his escape from bis friends, who, as he left, pressed upon him 
a bottle of ram for his old woman at bome. These scenes are pleasing! 
varied in the theatre with battles between the sailors and their na 
foes, the police, who have a long and standing hatred to each other. If 
Jack gets the upper band the main guard is called in, the result of which 
is — that those who have been fighting escape, and eome dozen 
age nn ey ———— from a of 

ok, are pou upon by ice, who carry them un: te 
the police office. The next morning the sailors, with empty qedbeta 208 
brought before a Maltese magistrate, who bas about the same feeling for 
Jack that acat has for a mouse. The ceremony before the magistrate is 
very short ; neither party understands a =e the other says, and it 
saves much trouble to at once condemn the sailor. Jack accordingly 
gets a number of days’ imprisonment, or is taken to his ship by the po- 
lice, who receive a pound from Jack’s forthcoming pay.” 





“Not ror a Day, Bur ror att Tre.”—Sir Thomas Browne was a 


metaphysician great 

One of his sententious assertions was that there was no genera! remedy for dis- 
ease ex! death. - The remark is terse gram! but untrue. 
FESSOR 00007 4¥, the Setingnished medical botanist, whose Pills and Oint- 
cae of ever? Weahy oligent, ste amt euly guest, be enters 

cures ily ailment, are on : tomes 

Tus waeds colatry reisante with ths fate oF Cates stusaaien end tale 
inventor. States and empires may flourish and fade, @ 


forgotten, but so long as the tide rolls on, the name of Hollows 

wi pan oy to generation. By his labours for the 

buman suffering, he has > 

monument than the page of history ; it will live in the 

tions, so | as disease and pain exist. the results 

coveries with the benefits conferred upon mankind by a C r, 
constituenc 


or a Brodie. These were the idols of circumsoril 
sician. Those only who could afford @ munificent 
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the world’s ee 

tain their wien, while the cheapness of his never-failing remecies places them 
within the reach of the poor of every land. A handred patients would be con- 
sidered a very iarge number for the most eminent of our regular physicians. 
Holloway can count his by millions, and the cures wrought by his remedies are 
n the same proportion.— Hvening Journal. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 


FP DERBY & COMPANY, 
IMPORTING TAILORS, 
«VE THE GOOD gcnrump 0 ANNOUNCE 
__DpLSG6 WORE ar Pal tad Wave Klee ose ent Hew Oat 


Messrs. BARLOW, PAYNE & CO., 
(MANUFACTURERS’ AGENTS, LONDON, ENGLAND. 
Adapted to the wants of GENTLEMEN OF TASTE who appreciate style and quality in 


$ 





MERCHANT TAILORS AND IMPORTERS, 
57 Walker Street, New York. 


. BODSTEIN has ed West Tw ty Seconda 
a2. where aA ontiaw tr ee inoraorion io SING Nu, Seamensing 
for the Season on MONDAY the 10h SEPTEMBER. Application to be made at the House. 








REMOVAL. 
T= ROYAL INSURANCE COMPANY HAS REMOVED TO NO. 56 WALL STREET, 
Opposite Hanover Street. 





HOWE'S PATENT BLLIPTIC SPRING BED. 
WHAT IS SAID OF IT: 

** Commends itself to every lover of easy repose,””"—N. ¥. EVANGELIST 

“It needs only to be seen to be * WW. ¥. TRIBUNE. 

“It will be universally used.”—. ¥. TIMES. 

“ Has accomplished the object destred.”—HOME JOURNAL. 
p~ Renks foremost among modern inventions.”’— WASHINGTON INTEL- 

“Cool, compact, durable, portable, cheap, cleanly, and delight 
fal.”’—ANICKERBOCKER MAGAZINE. 

“It is precisely the article wanted.”—MERCANTILE TIMES. 

The ELLIPTIC SPRING BED may be procured of first class dealers throughout the 


United Staves and Canadas, or direct from the Co. Retail price, from $5 to $6,0 sccord! 
to width. For clroulare and furiber information ine 


GEO. F. GRAY, See. Elliptic Bed Spring Oo. 
- 3 oe Broadway, New’ York. 


GUANO. 

E WOULD CALL THE ATTENTION OF GUANO DEALERS, PLANTERS AND 
WwW Farmers to we article which we have on hand and for sale at 

THIRTY PER CENT. LESS THAN PERUVIAN GUANO, 

which we elaim to be superior to any Guano or fertilizer ever imported or manufactar- 
oa in tate pene . This Guano is ed b WM. H. WEBB, of New York, from Jarvis’ 
a Haxers’ island, 1a the SUUTH ACIFIC OCBAN,” and is sold genuine and pure as 

ave Tt bas or) tested by our ‘armers, and 

te sock ty Gur cireaiars) A lates per centage of 





F 
and found to contain (as 


JOHN B. SARDY, Agent. 
corner of Wall 8t., New York Olty. 





1904.) 

MPORTERS ALERS IN FIRST QUALITY F. GROCERIES, OF FER 
{ COE ee I eee cal ch aha ane dtierin thet taste, cod anae 
e gy variety of Teat—GREES arp BLack, SOUCHORG, Povcnone, Exouss 
Breakyast, Oo10ne, Hysox, Guxrowpzn, Youre Hrsom, &c., in chests and half 
chests, de. 


va.—W Othe, Seem, Hooxs, &c., very old 
“punfom rao Gveerah't Cuanams ~Cuanracns and Uhandon’s, Cabinet, Imperial, 
Verzenay, Heidseick, G. H. Mamm’ , ae. 

Liqvons.—Brandies, Ruma, Whiskey, Gin, Arrack, Absinthe, &e., &c., in orl 
packages ; also, Curacao, Mtruching” Anse, Noyeau, istete bee hdend ren 





ARMESAN and E Loar, Po.vaa- 
i Caota, hee barrels and ba baréla Hau — BSTFBALLA And AMERIOAN.—OBA. 
@P_ Oo" Liquors are warranted pure, and of our own importation. * 





J “W. MAYHEW, Attorney at Law, Madison, Wisconsin. 
. 





D WALWORTH, Att’y and Counsellor at Law, Natchez, Miss. 





RZ, RICHARDSON, Attorney and Counsellor, Covington, Ky. 
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THe Alviow. 








FINANCIAL. 





INSURANCE, 





AUGUST BELMONT & co,, 
BANKERS, 
Ne. 50 Wall Street, New ees. as las 
SSUE LETTERS OF CREDIT FOR TRAVELLERS, AVAILABL A) 
I of the world through the Messrs. Rotuscaito’s of Paris, Londo, Frankfort, and Vienna, 





eee x 1 . 7 ee t wi ®5) 
A 
- —~ wi DON. AND ON THE 
FFER FOR 8A BILLS ON THE UNION BANK OF LOW  - 0} Lt 
oO Bank of Mestrent and te Branches in Canada, ia ruma to Purchasers. 
CREDITS issued, Sterling Exchange, and Notes, Drafts, payable in Canada par- 
ebased or Cellected. 





JOHN MUNROE & CO., 
AMERICAN BANKERS, 
NO. 6 RUE DE LA PAIX, PARIS, 

G*axt CIRCULAR LETTERS OF CREDIT ON ALL THE PRINCIPAL TOWNS 
—" PORTUGAL, GERMANY 
ANC OLLAND. A 

ITZERLAND, ROSSI 
ies Fe eb 


ALY, 
ALSO, O# 
a BEYROCT. QOSETANTINOELE, CAIRO 
ATEEANDRIA, JERUSALEM, 
Office in New Teck, Wo. © Wall Steet, 
WELLS, FARGO & OU., 





& EXCHANGE CO, 


ISPADCH AN EXPRESS TO by yp OREGON AND THE SANDWICH Is 


Rleamers of each mon! 
Di Asie, bythe Mal Beamers the Gb and iho sh 


DUNCAN, SHERMAN & CO, 


BA s 
CORNER OF PINE AND NASSAU STREETS, NEW YORK 


os 
Ciroular Notes and Letters of Credit, for Travellers, 
available in all the Principal Cities of the World. Also, 
MERCANTILE CREDITS, FOR USE IN EUROPE, CHINA, &c. 








BROWN, co. 
NO. 59 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 
Iasue Oredite for TRAVELLERS, avallable'in any part of the world. 





COLLECTIONS IN THE BRITISH PROVINCES. 
Be AvD, Fores FATABLS IF CANADA, WHEN BICHANGS 18 PROVIDED 


and credits granted, and perchesed and eeliected co Ragland, Ireland, Sections 
Drs cr rant ono por ae 
B.C, PrRoussoN 
¥. H GRAIN, No. 29 William Street, New York. 
©. F. SMITH. 





BANK-NOTE ENGRAVING. 
AMERICAN BANK-NOTE ComPanr. 

HE BUSINESS OF THIS COMPANY IN NkW TORK, HAVING BREN i cohonyt a TRA- 
ted ia the MERCHANTS’ EXCHANGE, the several agencies of RAWDON, 
GHT, HA 4 EDSON, TOPPAN, CARPENTER & CO., DANFORTH, PER: 

vo., ci COUSLAND & 00., JOCELYN, DRAPER. WELSH & OO., and 
008, HAY 4 WHITING, are may hereafter 


4 prepared to afford to BANKING INSTITUTIONS and THE PU 


BLIC 
Tan “ww consqeanee IN ITS FORMATION, both as it regards the SUPERIORITY OF 
K es Seprentienont Jor the of the tr trust vom and 
it @ con the patrenade under 





w Yo! omionn 
NEW Sbldcan SEILADBLPUIA, BOSTON, NEW ORLEANS, CINCINNATI, 


“" navies CHARLES TOPPAN, President 
WK. H. WHITING, Secretary. ora _ 


ens 
JEWELRY, ac. 


‘ROBERT RAIT & co. 
No. 261 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 
(IMPORTER AND MANUTACTURER OF 
GOLD AND SILVER WATCHES, BY THE MOST CRLEBRATED MAKERS OF LONDON 
LIVERPOOL AND GENEVA. 
Strangers and the public are most respectfully invited to inapect their large stock ({ 
DIAMONDS AND OTHER FINE JEWELRY. 
SILVER AND SILVER PLATED WARE, FANCY GOODS, AC. 


BALL, BLAcE & co, 


SILVER AND PLATED WANE, DIAMONDS, WATCHES JEW- 
SIGN OF THE GOLDEN EAGLE, 
NO. 247 BROADWAY, 
SOUTH CORNER OF MURRAY STRERT, OPPOSITE THE CITY WALL, 
NEW YORK. = 


Constantly on hand a very large assortment o! 
SILVER AND PLATED WARE, DIAMONDS, 
RUBIES, EMERALDS PEARLS, 

AND UNSET STONES OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
Rich Jewelry, Watches, Clocks, Paris Bronszes, d&c., 
TOGETHER WITH 4 GREAT VaRreETY oF 
RICH FANCY GOODS 

Of Every Description. 

BOENEZER MONRE. we. BLACK. 


EB. W. BURR, 
No. 573 BROADWAY, 
OPPOSITE THE METROPOLITAN HOTEL, 
MANUFACTURER OF TUR 
Latest Paris Styles of Diamond and all other Fine Jewelry. 
STERLING SILVER WARE OF THE TRUEST STANDARD, ALL OF WHICH I8 
RETAILED AT THE LOWEST WHOLESALE PRICES. 
THE GREAT NARDIN WATCH, 
IN BEVERY RESPECT EQUAL TO THE BEST MAKERS, AND 30 PER CENT 
LESS IN PRICE. 














‘ 
BENRY BALL. 








MASONIC. 

REGALIA, JEWELS, AND ALL GOODS 
FOR LODGES, CHAPTERS, AND ENCAMPMENTS, 
MANUFACTURED af 
424 BROADWAY. 
WILLIAM M. PRICE. 


VULCANIZED RUBBER ELASTIC FABRICS. 


WE UNDERSIGNED HAS NOW IN STORE AT W 
T RD Hs X STORK, AT WHOLESALE ONLY. AND 18 
ar however a dew aatea Sreths, We . Sees ~" tere Gar 











Se Eo ey 
pa TILES FOR VESTI Balas, DINTHO- BOOMS, CONSERY A TO- 
ih opi at waa andin many Cb Beaks. Hotels and wellings in ever; 
Piso, Garshirk Chimney Tope, Drain Pipe, 4c. For sale by 


— CPE Biceet, New York. 


WILDER'S PATENT 
SALAMANDER SAPES, 


The Best Patent Suess + wee 
B. @. bey by co., 
AGENTS FOR THE 
Depot, No. 191 Breaiuey, ¢ prt of Dey Street, 
NEW YORK. 
And No. WW South Water Stred, Chicago, Ti. 
MANUFACTORY, THIRD AVENUE, COR. THIRTEENTH STREKT, BROOKLYN. 
Norice.—This celebrated Fire- Proof Sate is 

= Savtng cepted ant ool by Milas 0. Horving 











. FINE GROCERIES. . 
ACKER, MERRALL & CO., 
SUCCESSORS TO THOMAS HOPE A*D CO. ™ 


ame. QORMER OF COLLBOR 
Beospmens = PLAOR 
TONEERS. 
opporii«e the Radlroad Depot. 
Se a ne Old Brundle, Race Old Wing all 
Oi Wel he mem proved 
coriolis Fine Old Mocha and Java Coffee. 


nn ora gy 
se il tas above petsen con Sl the Saga 


HY Ay ay! 


of the actual Premium ; hence no 
holders. 

















FURNITURE, &c. 





SsupCURITY 
PIRB INSURANCE COMPANY, 
No. 31 PINE STREET, NEW YORK, 
(GREAT WESTERN BUILDINGS.) 


CASH CAPITAL $200,000. 
WELL SECURED ON BOND AND MORTGAGE, 


Property Insured on the Most Favourable Terms. 
THOMAS W. BIRDSALL, Secretary. 
DIRECTORS. 


JOSEPH WALKER, President. 


Josura Wa.ces, Ricnagp P. Baorr, Ww. Dexsmtoos, Gsones H. Bere, 
Joux Hatser, 8. T. VaLenrive, Eou’p. W. Comuies, Epwarp Cromweit, 
Rossst L. Cass, Joun R. Wuuss, Wu, Brevsaut, Jr, Gonos B. Gaixweit, 
Wa. H. Hower, Rost. L. Muraar, Sucre Laweence, Tomas J. Own, 
Epwarp Wiuers, We, Aces Burien, Jos. Lawenrce, Awruonr P. Faancta. 





Joux D. Warner, L. B. Wruas, Samu. C. Paxson, Samoa. D. Bascoce, 
Bow, Masarrr, Joun Aten, D. Ru, J Ope, 
Huwey Bannow, Wu F. Mort, KB. J. Dowwan, Rossat Bowns. 
Epwarp Huon, Epwanp Woop, 





MARINE AND ous INSURANCE. 


PARTICULAR ATTENTION 18 INVITED | 20 38 = FOLLOWING ADVANTAGES 
SUN MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 
INSURANCE BUILDINGS, No. 49 WALL STREET, N.Y. 


insured. 
ving Capital secured 
division i uired of the assured beyond 
- = ‘ho responsibility can attach to the e Policy- 


MEY i PG Soa. the be vtayeg Sy, ty has just been declared, out of 





TRUSTEES. 
Mosas ewe, Peres Cmas. H. Mansnaut, Eowcw Barruerr, 
it hg , Hewer A. Cort, Buss Ponvert. 
Ourver State, Jr., Louw Lonor, Joseru Foutas,Jr. Gonos G. Hosson, 
Wuiiae H. ° Axruony B. Neusow, Jacos R. Nevis, U. A. Munpocs, 
Deas — qa teens P os Gancagp, Jr, Panoy RB. Prxe, 
¥ *P. ’ am, : ACHAN, CHARLES 
FF hha i “4 ha? A, AURE ) nee Saucer M. For, 


Feavo. G. Foeras, Simon Joun A. — 


President. 
JOHN WHITEHEAD, Secretary. FRED BETON, Vice-President. 


New York, November 1, 1858. 
STUYVESANT FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Office, 151 BOWERY, South-West Corner BROOMK STREET. 
BRANCH OFFICE, No. 4 BROAD STRERT, 








CAPITAL Rintisctbe ccossdiiagh Siiinceses stam $200,000. 
This Company Insure, against Loss or Damage by FIRE, 
Dwelling Houses and F h Stores and Mer- 





Directors. 
Fasperice R. Les, Dewtow Pramsatt, Avrrep Moors, 
mu We Cuaates J. Dover, Sensame W. Frorp, 
irre, Avomno A. ALvorD A. Srewart Biack, 

Avax W. Srv Joun BR. Paxtor, D. Hanwassy. 
Connatios L. Evanerr, Geanea i Oszoann, Simzon Apaamaue, M.D. 
| ty Piseson, amuse Weens, Joun Snotwau, 

Joux A. Devaas, Henay Surecos, Conweuivs B. Timpson, 


Hanser J. Bowar, Joues Humes. 


FREDERICK R. LEE, President. 
SAMUEL WILLETS, Vice Pres. 
Benjamin J. Pents, Seraary. 
LIFE INSURANCE 
BRITISH COMMERCIAL COMPANY, 
ESTA 





1820. 
Ctra py ed sg oy 95,500,000. NO BEXTRA CHARGE FOR CROSS 


on loan. Losses Promptly paid. Call 
feral, Laswalia, and epesial risks taken. 


Omce—oo Wait Ser GkO. M. KNEVITT, Acrvany. 


PACIFIC MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 
OFFICE, 111 BROADWAY. 
AND INLAND INSURAN 





ASSETS, 000. 
-— Company CONTINUES TO DO AN EXCLUSIVE BERCRA NDE BU BUSI. 
has returned to its dealers, out of the profita of the year 1858, « 
on the cuthanding seri, 


Rory ire a Gt ime 


ALFRED EDWARDS, President. 
WILLIAM LECONEY, Vice President. 
BENJAMIN A. ONVDERDONK, Secretary. 


UNITY FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY OF LONDON. 
U. 5. BRANCH, 58 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 


AUTHORIZED CAPITAL, £%,000,000 STERLING. 
Ng A Garey FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY ee AGAINST LOSS OR DAMAGE 
jlerchandise, Household 4c., &e., at the usual rates. 


Leese sdjested in Hew _ and promptly paid, fo TN EL, 
A Special Fund of $150,500 
Is ye Ps the Now York Trustees, for the benefit of Policy Holders. in accordance with the 
wow vers Trustees. 
CALEB 0. 


ALSTE President Manbatian Ban 
Scnerien ivinasrox, Firm of Barclay & L vingsion 
WATTS SHERMA Duncen, Sherman & Co 


aw York Directors. 
Rosset Harvocs, 





law of 


Besser Benson, 


J. Ds Paeverer Ocpen, 
T. B. Coppixeton, Wa. A. Kune, Josern Stuast, 
Suss K. Evenerr, C. Meaetta, Epwaap I) Srracca, 
Jawes Haxrar, Geo. B. Moggwoon. Bans. M. Wayiocs, 
Josurn 8. Hawains, Bessamin A. Mumrorp, Jexemisa WiLsvr. 


GEORGE ——, Manager and General Agent, 
and 58 Wall Street, NewYork. ‘= 
METROPOLITAN 
FIRB INSURANCE COMPANY, 
108 BROADWAY, 


CORNER OF PINE STREET, NEW YORK. 
Cane WGA oss. sick doce sch sccConescvlcccaccccs ce’ 


es | eet any Wuitoae, thige to port end thats cangnen on trees an int 
buildings, ships in their 
Nstim | Sousiatent with the security of the inmurers and the 








DIRECTORS. 
JAMES LORIMER GRAHAM, President. 
Joszra B. Vaawcm, Maxrom Bares, Jr., Guseat 8. BEEceman, 
Laonarp Arriesr, aeaae B. Fuuier, Joun C. Henpgrson, 
Pasp’« H. Wocort, aRLEs L. Voss, Lorrain 
Wanrnen Dexano, Jr., Epwarp Macomsss. 
Moszs TaY.or, Haway V. Bururs, Warsow E. Cass, 
J Josera B. Vanwom, Jr., Caanues B. Arriesr, 
Jas. Lon. Granam,Jr., Samu. D. Braprorp, Jr., 
AINE, 





EDWARD a. STANSBURY, Secretary, 
ROBERT C. RATHBONE, Assist. Sec'y. 


FIRE AND LIFE INSURANCE. 


ROYAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF LIVERPOOL AND LONDON. 
Office, 56 Wall Street. 





AUTHORIZED CAPITAL, 
22,000,000 STERLING, OR §10,000,000, 
Paid up Captia! and Surplus, $3,000,000. 


4 SPECIAL FUND OF $250,000 HELD IN NEW YORK, 
TO MEET LOSSES. 


Losses i = ps my 
In addition to its Fire w=, this worepre roma 
LIFE INSURANCE “ly ai ALL BRANCHES. 


Adam Norrie James McCall, Riehard Irvin. 
Wn. 5 Se Adam Norrie, 
W. Butler Duncan, pm ay Henry a 
Henry A. Smythe, George Moke. 
ee A. B. McDonald, Agent. 











ALEXANDER ROUX & CU, 
479 BROADWAY. 


Established in 1836. 
FFER AT REDUCED PRICES THRIS LARGE =r OF PLAIN AND RICH FuR. 
Rosewood, Oak. oS Walnut ad also, their ra 
b> Ty aerate, mem ured by F. hous, of Parts, anpeonsip this market, 





quality ts" is not to be surpassed. 
wale OB sn en Gapeend of by tho lat of Jenaary wet, to camequanenel diene 
the present firm. 





INDIA RUBBER SPRING BED. 

Rmoyst. TO at ok BROADWAY, SECOND BLOCK ABOVE STEWART’S, 

ve never seen such an articie to look at —— We won't ask 
to buy, but ‘shall b be pleased to to serve reyes, if you like them. 
and everlasting. Don't forget to look atthem. You cp aap enean te 

Colton’s Patent Iron Folding 

That take up your bedding without trouble. 

REMEMBER 312 BROADWAY. 


PATENT MANGLES, 


Psa mosis CLOTHES WITHOUT HEAT; SUITALLE FOR HOTELS, LAUN 
Private Famihes. For sale by 


BURG an, WEST & SHARP, No. 51 Beckman Street, 


JOHN CATTNACH, 
TRUNK MANUFACTURER AND IMPORTER, 
86 Broadway, Cor. of Wall Street, 
and 700 ame 











Soccs tre — oy TRUNKS. DRESS TROUES, 4c., FOR SUROFEAS AND AMERI. 
Paris made Travelling and Sbopping Bags for Ladies and Gentiemen’s 





REFRIGERATORS! REFRIGERATORS !! 
NEW YORK, BOSTON & PHILADELPHIA REFRIGERATORS 
A full from the Best Makers. 
VARYING IN PRICE FROM 4 TO 40 DOLLARS. 
Om SALE at 
J. & C. BERRIAN’S HOUSE FURNISHING WARE-ROOMS, 
601 srendwer: New York. 





he Largest and of 
HOUSE FURNISHING ARTICLES 
Tn this country, is offered at the Lowest P. 





BERRIAN’S SE FURNISHING WARE-ROOMS, 
Broadway, New York. 
j mee aptee tah e Eptes, Sete SES tego be ne deviation, 4 
‘ublic vale Steamers, Ships, Sieamboats, otels supplied 
short on the most reasonabie terms. om «j 





SUMMER FURNITURE. 


J. & C. BERRIAN, 601 BROADWAY. 
Have now on hand a full supply of 
RUSTIC FURNITURE, CANE WORK, ORNAMENTAL BRONZED, AND Pal NTED 
IRON WORK. 


Japanned Bird Cages 4c., &c., which are offered at the Lowest Prices. 


SILVER PLATED WARE. 
TABLE AND POCKET CUTLERY. 





jargest easevtment of the abens codetes to be found ta the cliy, 
which are offered at the lowest prices. An early call solicited. 


THE HOME GYMNASIUM 
18 DESIGNED LO FURBISA 
MUSCULAR BXEROISS 





Lape pb yoy te TY adie, Boas 
Be. a eget we we i Hoot, “Otho, WM com. 
—- tthe spengih of any pero child, an tavalld or the tow FOV taAa—"by y sumply 


+&C, AN’S iE FU ze W 
J.& BSRRIAR" Rig iy ARE-ROOM, 


P*S5 eh Sikes SgoRk “"Srricn as Santas Pon wee? 2 
eee erika A gure, dosernaton of Lomuing 





ane Frames Sah) “Goanry cotacn 
we nited States or Usnada. 
shipped to any part 4 H. V. SIGLER, Agent. 





TO SOUTHERN MERCHANTS. 
HARDEN'S EXPRESS 
Leaves every TUESDAY, THURSDAY, and SATURDAY, by Steamship, 
FOR SAVANNAH, 
Thence, by 1g Gocue Central Railroad, to 


COLUMB AUGUSTA 
Atha NTA, NASHVILLE, KNOXVILLR, 
MEMPHIS, MONTGOMERY MO. 

NEW ORLEANS 
Ard all Towns in the Interior of GEORGIA, ALABAMA and bin yd 


RSSEE. 
a oe - he chandise forwarded at Lo and delivered with prompt- 
a further perviouiirs cooly at the office of 


HARDEN’S EXPRESS, 74 Broadway. 


THE HAIR.-THE HAIR —THE HAIR. 
THE HAIR, 
THE HAIR.—THE HAIR. © 
A NEW DISCOVERY !|—A NEW DISCOVERY! 
A NEW DISCOVERY !—A NEW DISCOVERY! 
SOFT FRENCH TA FT FRENCH TALLOW, 
SOFT FRENCH TA ,~80PT FRENCH TALLOW, 
HIGHLY PERFUMED,—H'IGHLY PERFUMED, 
HIGHLY PBRFUMED,—HIGHLY PERFUMED, 
"aa resaly for beantifying the Hair, puffing the ’ , dress. 
ir soviang the Hair, -: ay seine flair Sieion th 
A, AG ~~ Hair Pay —— ESR the Hair, setuing 


. 





FF 
E 
7 


THE =Are.—TuR HAIR.—THE HAIR.—THR HAIR. 
THE HAIR.—THE HAIR.—THE HAIR.—THE BAIR. 
is an invaluable article to dress the Hair we. for Dagon, Balls, Weddings, aad 


‘i 

FIRE 
me 
ait th 
ie 





OY Aa Ba. ty eit or lay ta 
the position as dressed longer than by an: ever yet discovered. It is to be found im the 
tollet of beauty, fashion, and ou, whole land. No lady having used it but 


Y¥ IT, AND THEN JUDGE.—TRY IT, AND THEN JUDGE. 
Y IT, AND THEN JUDGS.—TRY IT, AND THEN JUDGE. 


sineneeat ntnion atte B, bas mest Ser © pine te the tliat of the the Queen 
Poe wed ‘nill be srowned with the highest bonsure the a Cue eee Desiow 
an article for the wiles. 


& 


THE TOILET—THE TOILET—THE TOILET—THE TOILRT—THE TOILET. 
THE TOILET—THE TOILET—THE TOILET—THE TOILET—THE TOILET. 
ideal of the toilet ; it will be the centre of aad most 
admired jewel in a lady's totlet. 

TRY IT—TRY IT—TRY IT—TRY IT—TRY IT—TRY IT. 

TRY 1T—TRY [T—TRY IT—TRY IT—TRY IT—TRY IT. 


= & 





Ie % Goce ust please, s it to the from whom purchased, who is authorised te 
refund the money. It is deligh'ful, said a belle. I: ought to be in every 

veld a distinguished lady of fashion. © woulda’t I be ales if I was made ef Preach i 
said af 





R THE Bn. FOR THE HAIR. FOR THE HAIR. 
For THE HA FOR THE HAIR. FOR THE HAIR. FOR THE HAIR. 
ease , pRenoe TALLOW. SOFT FRENCH TALLOW. 

CH TALLOW. SOFT FRENCH TALLOW. 
IT—TRY IT—TRY 1T—TRY IT—TRY IT—TRY I[t—TR 
TRY IT—TRY IT—TRY IT—TRY IT—TRY [T—TRY it—tRY ir 


Put up in Neat White Boxes, and Retailed at 50 Cents per Box. 
Quagee MRS. ISABEL SCIPLE, 


No. 23 Ann Street, 
Between Broadway and Nassau St, near As‘or House. SEW YORK., 
WILL MEET WITH PROMPT ATTENTION. 


“oo edeapalaagpe spleens 
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